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" THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY 
ident, ’ 
retary, d 
119 and 121 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
taal SUPPLY NEWS-DEALERS AND BOOKSELLERS EVERYWHERE AT THE FOLLOWING SPECIFIED 
TE RATES, NO CHARGE BEING MADE FOR PACKING OR CARTING. 
’ 
“ie WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Lewis's Daily Papers. =. Weekly. crs. Weekly. crs. Monthly. ors. | Monthly. ots. 
facilit New York Herald,.........ssesseceeee 8% | Frank Leslie’s Boys’ and Girls’ National Free Mason. . 7 | Banker’s Magazine.............. ..85 | London Lancet...............seeeeeeees 35 
y New York ‘Times... .. 8% CL EE AE Ta 3% | National Police Gazet Beadle’s Monthly 16 | Le Petit Messager (Fashions) 36 
New York Tribune. Freeman's Journal........ ... 7 | Northern Lights Beadle’s Dime Nove 644 | London Society. (reprint) ae 
ay Set aoe - a6 + 34 Prone Mgeeewer Fiheseae.s <a = News (Philadelphia) 9 Blackwood (reprint)... snes oon | Little Pilgrim ......... ee ee 
ee seeeseccccees . ’ ea re Y 7s? g x ’ 7A. ran-(Ce F acer ¥ lL 
New York Staats-Zeitung..... ; | Farm and Fireside,........ Site 4 “wo vecconubebein slaeneriemnendimonen 3% lag wnsoninieennoneeant 2 a4 | Fea en anny ol age porte) tf 
cipal, ew York German Demokrat | Field, Turf, and Farm,.... heck Petroleum Record ..........2..22222272 Children’s Hour................. "10 | Masonic Monthly.............c.c00c0e0- 18 
eae New York Evening Post....... - 4 | Flag of Our Union..............0..000 4% | People’s Journal...................... 3% | Chambers’s Cyclopedia. ....2!: 117. | Merryman’s Monthly... .1122! :9 
How York journal (Gaba 28 | Corman ntaadl te f | Bros Gubrene traay big OGL, ¢° | Come maker Magasiie. 2 | Monchiy Noveltic 8 
§ re] toes MUSEUM,.....00r0cccrerccerces INO snc cicecdesetestcccescass : Joachmaker’s Magazine........ . | y: * 
aan gore pournal of Commerce Harper's W Ookly «ass Risneteissiesoitec 7 | Railroad Journal................c0c000s 11. | Coin Chart Ms ncccsences. .-1L | Mother's Magazine... “jee 
gow Tors ening Gazette.,.... do ge's ournal of Finance .......... 6 RODMIMO MEDD ss sc0ssncsserseesaensses 4¥ | Cultivator............ beats .. 6 | Munroe’s Ten-Cent Novels.. - 63g 
€ essager.......... ao wae ome Journal...............000. 20> $1 PROUD TRIG, THG,..;...,..0ccccesecees 10° | Catholic World .-83 | Musical Pioneer.............. 4 
cleties, _——s ete pe” er soe ris) ar New ow Ssieeise se nvinweveesecwe 3 ao Cy - i . _ - | —— ge 
€ a ° g fk a te vaeaeuacdaane insmore’s R. R. Guide and Maps....12 w York Journa 
jingers, Semi-Weekly. Hide and Leather Interest 4% Saturday Di kchsdudnybnbiedceseue 5 | Demorest’s Illustrated Monthiy, and | New York Weekly Magazine (pa 
its Ex. Home Weekly....... . 2% | Scientific American......- .... 534 | _ Mme. Demorest’s Mirror of Fashion2t_ | New York Lance 
ces, its New York Tribun 8 ependent . 546 | Scottish American Journa «ae Druggist’s Circular.. seccceeee 9 | New York Music 
y ‘ew York Times.. 3 | Irish People . 444 | Spiritual Republic.... ee Eclectic Magazine. 35 GENO dec ccccsctscncasuces 
Tunes, ew York Evening 3 nvestigator . 7 | Star-Spangled Banner 3 | Educational Monthly ae ro) eee 
fez for pone. S| me Seams scar: | mea PSST ete ES = Cae 
york Express............. BF... . -) h ary... | F rr’ F FIB’....cccceee 8 | OUFr Young, FOIKS .......ccccseeee 
- New York Journal of Commerce..... 5 Journal of Commerce......... aoe 46 pundsy Times. = iecek Gil petek aeadccs 8? j frank Leslie's Pleasant Hours s-eeee-10 | Old Guard........... 
’ Literary Companion,.......... ... 546 | Shoe and Leather Reporter ........... 7 | Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Magazine......27 | 
ston. Weekly reoey mae an.. a nipping and Commercial List........ 2 | —  semetee Newspaper pocorn 
y) ace . I MING ccccscecsscesee GED onc cscccccccccccesccoccesice 3 
— Albion Fe Lateran, Album. i ae aa re | Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun - 9% | 
American Union.2122222°2770222022°07; 3 | L'Eco ¢ oye . 9 | Thompson’s Reporter, plain... 5 | Frank Leslie’s Boys’ and Girl: | 
Army and Navy Journ _— ca (Tuesda. y Thompson's Reporter, with C 6 ly (monthly parts).............+0++0. 16 
mps of American Artisan CMitiONS) ......... 0. see eee eevee REE Universe and Catholic Herald. . 5 | Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner ine..... 
BO casas Pa EE. La Cronica (Saturday edition)... -16 | Watson’s Art Journal.......... 8 CUIRATIEE DATION «6s cccccccdseccoceses 35 Sailor’s Magazine..... sees +6 
lange, American Miscellany ey, Mercantile Journal......... 6 | Watchman ‘6 | Funniest of Fun ; Soldier’s Casket 58 
American Journal 0 Metropolitan Record . ivebas : 7 | Waverley Magazine.......". Ui | Friend, The 15 | Spare Hours........... nie 115 
Anti-Slavery Standar | Musical Times,.......00s.cco0c "7 | Week, The..-- “yg | Flag of Our Uiiion (monthly parte)...27 | Sabbath at Home..20.002.00. 000000000 15 
ent AL, | RG tteeeeees Metropolitan Reporter .. . 5 | Western World................cs0sse0ee ri Gardener's Monthly y paré)*-36 | Student and Schooimate.,.............10 
apper, New York (Sporting)........ 7 | New York Courier -« 2 | iae Watae Ciocteay ee ts, | Seam tears Wook... Shonpeen's Reporter (plain... % 
vena Christian Ambassador... i+... New York Ledger... i) tae ae | Galazy (een! monthly). 33 | Thompson's Reporter (coin).......... 6 
eee ns | ee oe eee - 436 | Zion's Standard and Weekly Review. 4” | Good Words... ...c..cceseseees 19 | Waverley Magazine (monthly parts) .42 
Lin the Commercial and Financial Ghronicie.15 | New York Leader... : rie | See tank Words pecs i Yankee Notions. See Gana eae 3 
Gourrier des Etats-Unis Bee orssscseces 9 | New York Tablet a Fortnightly. | Harper's Magazine................c002. Se ae 
2 * 4. | New York Mail Bag o> | HROGMNES ccc csanc0cc0045-- 23 | Harper's Weekly (monthly parts)... .33 : 
AND Gunes) Zeitung 1% | New York Atlas... -4 sie ici eluate *S | Harper's Pletorial History of the Re- " a Reviews, etc. 
uitizen. ........ 5 I : ae tie a eee p MMBES SOOER. 6. an. s0ccsccssccescs 
Church = : 434 | New york Weekly &* | atiantic ma. pene. z | patios «laa chendien eieiear 
encer, Dispatch, New York. a2 | New York Weekly 4s hly 2 Hall’s Journal of Health a9 Christian Examiner....... 
tices; Jay Book ° ane | See eae aeeceee 3% | Appleton’s Railwa . 26 13 | Edinburgh Review (reprin 
p ~| embkrat (Geran) ste tee tree eee eeeee a oho york woens rons 3% | Agriculturist (English) 9 Hunt’s Merchants’ Magaz 33 London Quarterly Review (reprint). 
: Seonouiet and Dry dieccas eeates” 8% | ue york way y a Se oa Agriculturist (German) . 9 | Historical Magazine..... aan North British Review (reprint)...... 60 
p, Life, ; DN si cssnaciecceskacce | pb York Weeki baa eeuen - $4 | Arthur's Home Magazine +16 | Hodge’s Reporter. ..........-....0000+s 6 | National Quarterly Review.......... 
terest 5 Every Saturday... 2222022200070! 1 How York Weekly crete teceees . 24 pel jes (reprint)............. seteeeeees 19 | Holbrook’s United States Mail. North American Review............. 
nd the ; Deasliner and Chronicle H y Express..... - 344 | American Exchange and Review.....19 | Homeopathic Observer................ 15 | Social Seience Review.... b 
York _ £sxaminer and Uhronicie ,,............ 44 | New York Evening Post.............. 3 Feed tee wed an re 834 | Hours at Home............. 2234 | Silliman’s Journal .........-......000 
4 - 34 | American Homeopathic Observer ...15 | Herald of Health.. ‘ Westminster Review (reprint)....... 
r 8% | American Miscellany (monthly parts)15 | Jolly Joker........ Wood’s Quarterly Retrospect........ 
ll American Journal of Horticulture ...22 | Ladies’ Friend..... 
.9 American Journal of Numismatics.,.21_ | Ladies’ Repository won All the leading LonpoN WEEKLIES ’ 
$%,! Ballou’s Dollar Monthly............... UL 1 Lee Bom TOD........ccccccccscccccecscees and MONTHLIES at the LOWEST rates. 
nd SPECIAL INFOR 
MATION FOR BEGINNERS. 
— If there are any people in your vicinity who read newspapers | 
is. Magazines, and books —as, of course, there are—they need D News HOW TO BECIN. ABOUT ACCOUNTS, COPYING ORDERS, 
= a. Tf there is none, you can make money by establishing Pon» out — oy naming she gees pone in full; enclose | Etc. 
y 6 sooner a beginning ia made the better. While it is © price, as given in the annexed list, and send money and order | To customers ordering go by expre 
froe that demand regulates supply, asa rule it is in this business |? 8. Give your name and the name of post-oflice, county, and | with each parcel. Dealers eating their supplies py mail Poy 44-4 
rther true that the demand can be oultivated, where it has not | State, distinctly. If there is an express line that reaches your | eq with a WEEKLY STATEMENT of account. Should this statement 
ore existed, or increased in extent, by well-directed effort. By | Place, we send by it, unless directed to send by mail; if sent by | not be received by a dealer when expected, he can always tell how 
Old-fashioned plan—now nearly obsolete in every enterpria- | Mail, the contents of the package will be found marked plainly on | his account atands with us by keeping copies of his orders and 
rURE. ng community--he who desires a magazine or newspaper, must the address label, so that the postmaster can see at a glance what | referring to the list of prices This plan of copying orders will 
suoscribe and pay for it a long time beforehand, By the new | Postage to collect. You do not pay postage in advance, as single | also anve much confusion in getting what is wanted, asitoften — 
Plan, all the periodicals—whether dailies, weeklies, or monthlies | *Ubscribers must, but you pay at the same rate, and only on | happens that dealers forget what they have ordered, and orde 
a mo to one man, namely, the dealer, who buys them by the | feceipt of your package, the same thing again, thus gettin more than they want. , 
cn and cane ~4 ‘hey pny Bw ek Pn ehh A - Don't write your orders on small slips of paper ; they are lable to 
‘ ) 6 
od 4 = ell them at the same price ie iSastomers would have to PUBLICATION DAYS. Ceres dhantlunt makes ween ‘ordee ht halo teeta’ 
2 1om over the publisher's counter, in thie cit, 1 aft d “add tk 1 wo,” or" we 
ro a or Whatev ’ Y | ‘The Monthlies arp usually i 11 ® and afterward aay, ‘add thua and #0," or " out off thus and ao, 
, or the city o fp tieually issued between the 15th and th of 
Ly Chetomers an AL ad louainaetass? Gar otek to af | the month preceding that on which they are dated, We forward In every letter containing money, name the amount it contains, 
nt MOTO Conmequonce Lo moat people, he can serve thom earliér than | them as soon an out, The Weeklies are issued on various daye— | j 
‘ # old plan could—they pay only for what they get, and aa they | “Me OB every day of the week, TERMS. 
non Ot it—and they aro not bound to take a periodical which the 0 | jal 
Hd, on trial, doos not please; they can stop it at any time, anc aa SSeS GOD GAER, SENND APCS SNA aFO AEE 8D 
naliah try another, at aulted the dlealar regulating his orders on us BACK NUMBERS. the contrary. 
DLL) y, Menide, if a publication should suspend, they lone We devote a large apace in our establishment to the at f 
roe 0 noghing by it, not baving pad for it In advance, a : : back numbers ofthe monthlies and weeklies, and can usually MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
] 5 ¢ 
—_ magarinen, books, etc, (nee Met 2 prices qo yo A papers. supply any back numbers wanted, Woe can farnieh anythin that is for sale in New York, and on 
inited Dubiloatioes net a a from 7 our neighbor & the names of such This ie of great, va ue to our one of ooh gone Lt es 
nl Ae - . 
wy be pumbers for tom, ’,' beatnnine pA A, NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, Etc. In the way of Books, Brationsny, Music, Pana, ENvaLorxs, 
reacemltal required ror beginning ta #mall, and after that your | We send our customers specimen copies of all new papers and Fees tara dvandl oh tana eadties eal hen hes 
mand, The oy le dt OL pace } ha ie increased | magazines that are issued (unless otherwise instructed) and | Books, Paper Dolls, Pens, Ink, ete,, our stock is fall and always 
never heard of, Once aterted gneges Bowe epot 39 ching we | charge them, and continue sending them until ordered to dis- | the best and the cheapest, ; 
a people, and they will nover allow tt te somes & necessity to the | continue, his enables customers to be thoroughly * posted" as | When goods are ordered that cannot be had, we immediately 
p. to all new publications, give notice, stating the reason why they are not sent, 


For further information, or for our Tnape Cinounan, address 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 119 and 121 Nassau Street, New Vork. 
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[Mar. 2, 186) 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, |THE RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE NEW AND VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 
LONDON, FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. _ FROM THE PRESS OF 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORE, 


HAVE NOW READY THE 


NEW AND REVISED ISSUE OF THE PICTORIAL EDITION 


OF THE 
WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE, 
EDITED AND REVISED BY CHARLES KNIGHT, 
COMMONLY KNOWN AS 


KNICHT’S PICTORIAL SHAKSPERE, 


Containing upwards of One Thousand Illustrations, and beauti- 
tifully printed by Messrs Clay & Son on fine toned paper. 
8 vols, super royal 8vo, cloth, $40; tree calf, gilt edges, $75; 


full morocco, gilt edges, $100. 


1854, toa volume entitled Shakespeare’s Scholar, written by Mr. 
Richard Grant White, who has himself produced an edition of the 
poet which fairly takes rank among the best: 


** About five years ago I boughtacopy of Mr, Knight's Pictorial 
Edition, and having studied Shakespeare himself alone for so 
many years, I thought that i might with indifference read a com- 
mentator again, From Mr, Knight's labors | derived great 
satisfaction; his were altogether different comments from those 
which atill fretted in my memory, I found that hie Shakespeare 
and mine were the eame; and I read with a new pleasure his re- 
tharke upon the different Playa—a agra which I need hardly 
pay was repeated and heightened Rf subsequent acquaintance 
with the criticiams of Coleridge, Wilson, Schlegel, and Hazlitt, 
But Liearned from him a fact of which my determination had kept 


me ignorant, or rather, made me forgetful, that the text of 
Shakespeare before the date of bia edition was filled with the 
alterations and interpolations of those very editora whose labors 
had impressed me #0 unplearantly; and finding that, in some o 
the few passages which had been obscure to me, the obscurity 
was of their creating, not of Shakespeare's or even his printers, 
I instantly began the critical study of the text," 


It will be observed that the Illustrations (upwards of one thou- 
sand) in this reissue are the same as those which appeared in the 
first edition, while the printing and the whole mechanical execu- 
tion of the work are in no respect inferior to the original, 





Aso, Just PuBLisnep, 
THE CHEAPEST SHAKSPERE IN THE MARKET, 
THE BLACKFRIARS SHAKSPERE, 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 
EDITED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 
And containing the Doubtful Plays and Poems and a Glossarial 


Index. Printed by Clowes & Son upon toned paper, from 


type cast expressly for it, in 1 vol. post 8vo, cloth, 1,073 pages, 
price $2. 


THE FAC-SIMILE REPRINT OF THE FIRST FOLIO (1623) 
EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES, HISTORIES, 
AND TRACEDIES. 
1 vol. small 4to, cloth, $10; half calf, $12. 
Also, 
An edition of the same on Large Paper, quarto, half vellum, $20. 


Staunton’s Magnificent Edition of the Plays 
and Poems of Shakespeare, with copious 
Original Notes, a Glossary and Life, and containing up- 


wards of 1,700 illustrations from designs by John Gilbert, malled free. 


beautifully executed by Dalziel Brothers; in 8 vols, royal 


Bvo, cloth, $22 50; half calf, $27.50; full calf, $32 60; full 
morocco, $37 60, 


Staunton’s Library Edition of Shakespeare, 


with copious Notes, a Glossaryand Life, Elegantly printed IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 


in a large clear type on fine toned paper, in 4 vols, demy Svo, 
cloth, $17 60; half calf, $25; tree calf, $35, 


Shakspeare. Edited by WituiamM Hazuirr, With Notes 
and Life, Beautifully printed in a new type from the text 
of Johnson, Steevens, and Reed, and containing the Doubt- 


fo) Plays and Poems, in 5 vols, foolscap 8vo, cloth, $7 50; 
half calf, $15; full calf, $20. 


Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. Edited by Tuomas 
CamMPBELL, With Remarks on his Life and Writings, a Por- 


MARCH NUMBER NOW READY, 


serial tale called Philip, The Greenland Hunter; Shakespeari 


etc., etc., etc., etc. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


copier, $35, and an extra copy gratis. Single copies, 25 cents. 


Address 


HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York, 





one year for $2. 





Buffalo Express, 


“REBELLION RECORD, PART 60, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH FINKE ATEEL PORTRAITS OF 


PRESIDENT ANDREW JOIINSON anv 





Price 60 Cents, 


This day published by 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, New York. 





*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


ReADY FEBRUARY 15. 





W. Barnet PaILuirs’s Popular PRizE Nove, 


THE DIAMOND CROSS: 
A TALE OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
12mo cloth, extra bevelled edges, price $1 75. 


The N. ¥. Herald, entitled The Diamond Cross, we pronounce 
superior to any American novel issued during the last ten years. 
Mr. Phillips we at once place in line with Cooper, Irving, and 
eee distinguished American writers.”’ 


> le acknowledging the merits of Griffith Gaunt, St, Elm 
and Sunnybank, we at once 


Cross, by W. Barnet Phillips. 


0 
Bive preference to The Diamond 





New Novets Recentvy Issvgp sy Hitton & Co. 
What 1s TH1s Myereny ? Mies Braddon 


‘ ‘ ° ° 15 cta, 
CLEMENCEAU, on Wire Munven, Alex, Dumas, fils, ° 50 ** 
Seconp Mas, TrLLoTrson, Fitzgerald, : ‘ ° ‘ ee 
Gnuirritnh Gaunt, Charles Keade . ° . . ‘ . ied 
Brovenrt to Lieut, Thomas Speight. : ° . »-§ oO” 





G2 Send for our special price list, cheapest in the country ; 
HILTON & CO., 
125 Nassau Street, New York, 


| BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 


LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 





trait and Index, and numerous illustrations by John Gilbert. 


1 vol, royal 8vo, cloth, $6; half calf, $8; full calf, $10; tree 
calf or full morocco, $12. 


Shakspeare’s Dramatic Works. Edited by Nicuo- 
Las Rowe. With Life and Glossarial Notes. Printed from 
the text of Johnson, Steevens, and Reed, with a steel frontis- 
piece. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, $2 50; half calf, $4 50. 


The Shakespeare Callery. A reproduction in com- 
memoration of the Tercentenary Celebration of the Poet's 
Birth, illustrated ina series of upwards of 100 Photographs, 
reproduced by Mr. Stephen Ayling from Boydell’s Shakes- 
peare. Small 4to, vellum cloth, gilt edges, $10. 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 


OAKLEY & MASON, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
21 MURRAY STREET, 
OLD STanp oF Pratt, OaKLtr & Co., 


Between Broadway and Church 8t., 





NEW YORK. 


And contains, besides two full-page illustrations and numerous 
wood engravings, several new and attractive articles, amongst 
which may be found the famous Battle of Bumble Bug and Bum- 
ble Bee, with illustrations by H. L. Stephens; a new pictorial 
version of The Five Little Pigs; the commencement of a new 


Story No. 2, The Tempest; Mining in the Snow, by Jacob Abbott, 


$2.50 per annum, payable in advance. Three copies, $6 50; HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS TEMPLAR OF THE STATE oF 
five copies, $10; ten copies, $20, and an extra copy gratis; twenty 


Sample copies of the January number sent by mail, postage 
We make the following extract from a Prefatory Letter of | paid, on receipt of 20 cents, 


Clergymen and teachers supplied with the Riverside Magazine 


“The January number has appeared, a model of typographical 
beauty, and fall of interesting matter of the lighter sort,” — 


BREVET BRIG,-GEN, JAMES A, EKIN, 


“The new serial prize story running through the columns of 


LIPPINCOTT & co, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW AMERICA, By Wm. Hepworth Dixon, editor of The 
Atheneum, and author of The Holy Land, William Penn 
etc. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, printeq on 
tinted paper. 

MEMOIRS OF THE CONFEDERATE WAR FOR INDEPEyp. 
ENCE. By Heros Von Borcke, late Chief of Staff to Gen, 

J. E. B. Stuart. With map. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, bevelleg 

boards, $2 50. 

A TUTOR’S COUNSEL TO HIS PUPILS. EN Avant, Mys. 
sizuRS! Letters and Essays. By Rev. G. H. D. Mathais, 

M.A. Small 12mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 


an 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
12mo. 


HOURS OF WORK AND PLAY, By F. P. Cobbe. Neat 19mo 
volume, #1 50. 


By Alfred Creigh, LL.D., K.T, 99°, 


IDALIA. A new Novel by Ouida, author of Chandos, Strathmore 
Agents and Canvassers wanted in every part of the country. " 


Granville de Vigne, etc. 12mo, $2. 


ELEMENTS OF ART CRITICISM. A Text-book for Schools 
and Colleges, and a Hand-book for Amateurs and Artists, 
By G. W. Samson, D.D., Pres, of Columbian College, Wagh. 
ington, D. GC, Second edition, Crown 8vo, $3 60, 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, By Prof, D, 'T, Ansted, M.A,, F.R.8, 
F.R.G.8., F.G,8, Cloth, bevelled boards, $2 50, 
THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH, Translated from the Danish of 
Frederick Paludan-Muller by Humphry William Freeland, 
With illustrations designed by Walter Allen, Engraved on 
wood by J, D, Cooper, 12mo0, cloth extra, $2, 
_ | THE ADVENTURES OF A GRIFFIN ON A VOYAGE OF pig. 
COVERY, Written by Himeelf, With numeroun illustra 
tions, Cloth, extra gilt, $2 50, 
LIFE AND WORKS OF JOSIAILT WEDGWOOD, — From hig 
Private Correspondence and Family Papers; with an Intro. 
ductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in England, By Eliza 
Moteyard, With numerous illustrations, Printed on super. 
fine paper, 2 vols, Svo, 
TISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
By Wm, Hodgson, 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 
THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION; or, The Riso 
and Decline of Oligarchy in the West, By J. Arthur Part. 
ridge, author of On Democracy, ete, 1 vol. 8vo, $5. 
STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF PSALMS. Being a Critical and 
Expository Commentary, with Doctrinal and Practical Re- 
marks on the entire Psalter, By William 8, Plumer, D.D,, 
LL.D. In 1 vol. cloth, $6; library style, $6 75; half turkey, 
tinted paper, B10. 
THE LAST DAYS OF OUR SAVIOUR. For Passion Week, 
The Life of Our Lord, from the Supper in Bethany to His 
Ascension into Heaven, in Chronological Order, and in the 
Words of tbe Evangelists, Arranged by Charles D. Cooper, 
Rector of St. Philip's Church, Philadelphia. Small 12mo. 
TERRA MARL; or, Threads of Maryland Colonial History, 
By Edward D. Neill, one of the Secretaries of the President 
of the United States. 12mo, 


DAINTY DISHES. Receipts collected by Lady H. St. Clair. Fifth 
edition, 12mo, cloth, $2 25. 

ON DEMOCRACY. By J. Arthur Partridge, author of The Mak- 
ing of the American Nation, or the Rise and Decline of 

Oligarchy, The False Nation and its Bases, or Why the 
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DEMOCRACY. 


N article which recently appeared in these col- 
umns on The Government of Numbers has excited 
some comment, most of which, as might be expected, 
has been of a condemnatogy character. We purpose 
to take up and to weigh some of the most noticeable 
criticisms which have come under our observation in 
a courteous and dispassionate spirit. Deeply im- 
pressed a8 we are with the supreme importance of 
the subject, we should ill deserve the respect which, 
whether our opinions be right or wrong, we hope to 
show ourselves worthy of, did we attempt its discus- 
sion in any other than a calm and judicial temper or 
one less deferential to the honest convictions of others 
than we should wish to see employed towards our 
own, It will be admitted by all reasonable persons 
that, inasmuch as our expressed opinions are neces- 
sarily unpopular ones, their advocacy should be im- 
puted to no unworthy motives, We may, therefore, 
hope when we profess to be actuated solely by what 
seem to us to be truthful and patriotic considerations 
that the claim will be generally allowed, We desire 
no less warmly than do the most conscientious of our 
opponents to subserve in our humble sphere the true 
interests, and consequently the true happiness and 
prosperity, of our country, Our views may be mis- 
taken ones; they will not the less be urged in an ex- 
plicit and entirely candid manner, and they certainly 
will not be put forth without that consideration 
which springs from a high sense of responsibility. 
With these prefatory observations we proceed to re- 
view two articles referring to our own, and which 
have appeared respectively in 7'he Springfield Repub- 
lican of Feb. 9 and The New York Times of Feb, 21. 
The Iepublican objects to our use of the word de- 
mocracy, as applied to our government. It says: 
“In the first place, our government is not a democracy, 
in the sense in which Dr. Blackie and ‘Tne Rounp 
TABLE use the word. It is a republic, a representative 
government ; and, so far from being impossible to keep 
it within any assignable limits, it is strictly limited and 
sacredly and impregnably guarded. A written constitu- 
tion is the sheet-anchor of our liberties, This instruinent 
embodies the deliberate wisdom of the best. It is impos- 
sible for any department of the government to set it 


aside for any length of time. It contains within itself 
the means for its own vindication. 


“Our government is not an unrestrained democracy, but 
& constitutional, carefully guarded and admirably bal- 
anced republican system, in which each department is 
independent within its prescribed limits, and each keeps 
guard over the others to restrain any departure from 
those limits,” 
Technically, no doubt, 7he Republican is quite right, 
We used the word, nevertheless, in the sense in which 
it is commonly employed and that for which it is 
commonly accepted, A democracy, says Brande, is a 
government in which the whole of the people or a 
large proportion of it exercises sovereignty cither 
directly or by representatives, According to some 
political writers, the term is atrictly appropriate only 


ner in which the votes are now taken, to the complete 
disfranchisement of minorities.” 
From this it would appear that our government is 
certainly, in the strict sense, not a democracy; but 
the explanation puts us in no inconsistent position 
for having said, “ We subscribe unreservedly to the 
beauty and harmony of such a system in an ideal or 
theoretic sense.” The substantial point which we as- 
sumed, and sought by illustrative facts to prove, was 
that practically we did not enjoy those blessings 
which theoretically our government bestows. Wheth- 
er it is a democracy or not, we submit that this point 
remains untouched, By its fruits our system must be 
judged. “It is,” says Zhe Republican, “a constitu- 
tional, carefully guarded and admirably balanced 
republican system.” Suppose we grant this and ac- 
knowledge a demonstrated inaccuracy in styling it a 
democracy ; let us proceed to ask, do its guards and 
balances secure us, in fact, a good government? Do 
they give us immunity from corruption either at 
Washington or New York? Do they provide us with 
a swift and: trustworthy administration of justice ? 
Do they place in the important positions of trust and 
responsibility the wisest, best-educated, and most 
virtuous members of the community? Do they, in 
general, exert a tendency to elevate the standards of 
public and private morality ¢ Do they protect the in- 
telligent few from being oppressed, put out of sight, 
and practically disfranchised by the ignorant many ? 
If they do these things then, indeed, we grievously 
err to criticise them, and, whether they constitute the 
machinery of a democracy or not, as good citizens we 
should strive firmly to uphold and perpetuate them, 
But if we arrive, after deliberate reflection, at a con- 
trary opinion, it becomes equally a solemn duty to 
point out, if we can, their defects, and to bend every 
energy to improve and tocorrect them, It might, per- 
haps, be impossible to realize the ideal of Aristotle's 
Politeia, in which the majority should truly govern 
for the good of the whole; and 7he Republican would 
probably agree with us that a democracy would be 
undesirable in which the majority should govern 
solely for the good of themselves; but this should 
furnish no conclusive reason for cherishing with 
scrupulously superstitious exactness a system in which 
it could be shown that a majority governed neither 
for their own real good nor for that of anybody else. 
The Republican in another part of its article ad- 
mits that— 


“ Undoubtedly there are dangers peculiar to ‘ the gov- 
ernment of numbers,’ and with the universal suffrage 
which is to be the rule we may experience some of them, 
But nothing is gained by exciting alarm and cultivating 
distrust of the system of popular government. The fore- 
fathers recognized the great fact that popular intelli- 
gence and virtue are essential to the full success of free 
institutions.” 


But if such dangers undoubtedly exist, by what 
means are we to provide for them—by shutting our 
eyes to their possibility? And, if their existence be 
admitted and a necessary provision to meet them be 
implied, by what secret measures is it to be com- 
passed without, to some extent, exciting alarm and 
cultivating clistrust of the system of popular govern- 
ment? Distrust and alarm might very judiciously 
be dispensed with if reform could be brought about 
without publicity, If this is impracticable, he Re- 
publican's admission destroys the force of ita criticism, 
That popular intelligence and virtue are essential to the 





where a majority of the adult males share in the gov- 
ernment, In Aristotle's view of governments, de- 
mocracy is a perversion of the imaginary system 
which he terms Politeia, or commonwealth par excel- 
lence ; in which the majority are supposed to govern 
for the good of the whole, while in democracy they 
govern for their own, Etymologically, of course, the 
meaning of the word is obvious, coming as it does 
from the two Greek words which signify “ the people” 
and “TI govern.” ‘The pure idea of democracy,” af- 
firms Mr, Mill, “is the government of the whole 
people by the whole people, equally represented. De- 
mocracy as commonly conceived and hitherto practised 
is the government of the whole people by a mere ma- 
jority of the people, exclusively represented. The for- 
mer is synonymous with the equality of all citizens ; 
the latter, strangely confounded with it, is a govern- 
ment of privilege, in favor of the numerical major- 
ity, who alone possess practically any voice in the 


full success of free institutions is patent enough, In 
the absence of that full success, we are forced to im- 


must get more power or alter the machine; and 
which alternative we shall select—or whether it may 
be worth while to attempt to modify and reciprocally 
adapt both—is a legitimate subject for discussion. 
Our critic calls in question elsewhere our remarks 
as to the exceptionably mutable character or deteri- 
orating tendency of democracy ; this it assumes is a 
characteristic which it possesses only in common with 
any and every system : 

“ The radical difficulty about democracy, as THE RouND 
TABLE looks at it, is that ‘ you cannot keep it within any 
assignable limits or at any lasting equipoise.’ The same 
thing may be said of any and every system of govern- 
ment, and it will remain true so long as men are imper- 
fect in knowledge and goodness. When they outgrow 
these defects, which necessarily mar and pervert all their 
action, they will need no government. ‘The very quali- 
ties of human nature that make government necessary 
render it imperfect. But it is not to be denied that men 
will do better for themselves than others will do for them, 
and the theory of democratic institutions rests upon the 
impregnable basis of human nature, Enlightened selfish- 
ness is the grand regulator.” 

We believe, however, that the unvarying tendency 
of governments of numbers is admitted by publicists 
and shown by history to be that of depositing power 
with lower and lower intelligences, gravitating down- 
wards, until it falls at last into the hands of the least 
educated and least virtuous persons of the commu- 
nity, Is it unjust or exaggerated to say that this 
tendency is signally exemplified by our own experi- 
ence? Can we look at our municipal chambers in 
New York, at our Legislature at Albany, at our halls of 
Congress at Washington, to-day, and truthfully say 
that we furnish an exception? Enlightened selfish- 
ness may bea grand regulator; but howif the selfish- 
ness be not enlightened, and if the proofs—strong as 
holy writ—are constantly staring us in the face? 
Once more, and to supply a partial explanation, let 
us borrow the words of the author of Jepresenta- 
tive Government: “I do not look upon equal vot- 
ing as among the things which are good in them- 
selves, provided they can be guarded against incon- 
veniences, I look upon it as only relatively good ; 
less objectionable than inequality of privilege ground- 
ed on irrelevant or adventitious circumstances, but in 
principle wrong, because recognizing a wrong stand- 
ard, and exercising a bad influence on the voter's 
mind. Jt is not wseful but hurtful that the constitution 
of the country should declare ignorance to be entitled to 
as much political power as knowledge, The national 
institutions should place all things that they are con- 
cerned with before the minds of the citizen in the 
light in which it is for his good that he should regard 
them ; and as it is for his good that he should think 
that every one is entitled to some influence, but the 
better and wiser to more than others, it is important 
that this conviction should be professed by the stato 
and embodied in the national institutions. Such things 
constitute the spirit of the institutions of # country ; 
that portion of their influence which is least regarded 
by common thinkers; though the institutions of every 
country not under great positive oppression produce 
more effect by their spirit than by any of their direct 
provisions, since by it they shape the national char- 
acter, The American institutions have imprinted 
atrongly on the American mind that any one man 

(with a white skin) is as good as any other; and it is 
felt that this false creed is nearly connected with 
some of the more unfavorable points in American 
character, It is not a small mischief that the conati- 
tution of any country should sanction this creed ; 





pugn popular intelligence and virtue; a circumstance 
which is unfortunate but unavoidable, Again to 
quote Mr, Mill; “In politics, as in mechanics, the 
power which is to keep the engine going must be 
sought for outside the machinery; and if it is not 
forthcoming or is insufficient to surmount the obsta- 
cles which may reasonably be expected, the contriy- 
ance will fail. This is no peculiarity of the political 
art; and amounts only to saying that it is subject to 
the same limitations and conditions as all other 
arts.” Now, whatever the intrinsic excellence of our 
political machine, this exterior power of intelligence 
and virtue is manifestly deficient. Whether owing 
to the universal lust for gold, to immigration, to 
weakened religious convictions, or to all these or 
other causes, the requisite power has diminished and 
apparently continues to diminish. There is no log- 





state. This is the inevitable consequence of the man- 


ical escape from the conclusion that ultimately we 


for the belief in it, whether express or tacit, is almost as 
detrimental to moral and intellectual excellence as any 
effect which most forms of government ean produce,”* 
The fact that the very qualities of human nature that 
make government necessary render it imperfect is, of 
course, a truism, It furnishes a general explanation 
of defect, but as an argument against reform or 
change it is quite as applicable in behalf of a despot- 
ism as in that of a republic. 

The writer who opposes us in The New York Times, 
while he is generous enough to compliment our can- 
dor, draws inferences which, so far as they are to be 
regarded as explanatory of our motives or objects, 
we must beg respectfully to correct. He writes: 


“THe RounD TABLE, whose frankness I like, has, 
under the above caption, a plain talk—some of it truth 
and a good deal not true. There is in American society 
a large aristocratic element which ought to have more 








* Representative Government.—Chapter VIII. 
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literary exponenta in the press than it has, for there in 


nothing ao dangerous in a demoeratic society as the eon 
cealment of ideas, Utteranes ia the safety-valve of demoe 
racies, You may recollect, my reader, how Russell, Wt 
The London Times, when writing his letters from rebel. 
dom, told ua of dining and talking in South Carolina 
with the aristocratic gentlemen in that little remnant of 
feudalism ; and how he revealed to us that those gentle- 
men expressed themselves not only against our whole 
system of political philosophy, but out and out in favor 
of an honest aristocratic and monarchical government, 
They said the truth, and they have not changed their 
minds, In any community, however, professing regard 
to human rights, there are those who would be better 
pleased to be members of a ruling class than to share 
with a multitude whom they regard as unqualified, either 
by race or position or wealth or education, to exercise 
the powers of government, ‘Tim RouND TABLE quotes 
an Englishman of this opinion,” ete., ete. 
Now, we entirely agree that any definite element in 
any society should have “ exponents” not only liter- 
ary, but political; and it is one of our chief objec- 
tions to the existing order of things that the cultiva- 
ted classes in America are not represented as they 
should be; a fact which, in itself, is a grave source of 
present cliscontent or indifferentism, either of which 
is unwholesome and dangerous, But we by no 
means desire, and do not think we have justly incur 
red, the reputation of speaking exclusively for the 
“aristocratic element.” That the noble principle of 
Chatham, “no taxation without representation,” is 
sound and catholic, we are fully persuaded. For 
that reason, we object to the curious acceptation of it 
which finds growing expression, at present, in our 
practical rule, that all shall be taxed who are not re 
presented, and all shall be represented who are not 
taxed, We are as far, however, froin advoeating the 
lnjust elevation of the few at the expense of the 
many As we are from adyooating the elevation of the 
May at the expense of the few, We ate ho claim 
pions for the privileges of elasa, On the eontrary, we 
would see all fairly represented, a// interested in the 
welfare of the state, a// inseparably associated with 
ita greatness and progress, We cannot, therefore, foi 
A moment allow that we are interecssora for the 
elaima of a few, and are justly te be aeeounted as 
placing ourselves in a position of antagenism to the 
good ef the mass, of our people, We held that mi 
norities have rights whieh majorities are, or ought te 
be, betind to respeety and that just in se far as an 
sppesite practice is maintained, the stability, the 


: The Round Table. 


mind De Tocqueville's statement of twenty years ago, 
that in no civilized country docs there exist so little 
real independence of thought as in our own, The 
Times writer assuredly does not sustain or applaud 
| the present local government of the city of New York, 
[is journal has certainly been one of its most vig- 
orous and bitter assailants, Would he not think it 
childish in the extreme were we to ask him why, for 
that reason, he did not cease to live under or 
make himself a party to it? If there were no 
other possible considerations on which to base 
the expediency of outspoken discussion, to suggest 
a need for encouraging the boldest criticism 
and the freest enquiry, such a question as this, called 
forth by such a provocation and directed through so 
respectable a channel, would furnish’ the occasion 
for it, That because we live under an ostensibly free 
government we are debarred from seeking to improve 
it, is a specimen of the dueus a non lucendo principle 
for which one should be a“ Veteran Observer ” indeed 
to find either a parallel or a justification, 


INTERNATIONAL COINAGE, 


IPI monetary convention, so-called, or the treaty 
recently concluded between France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy, to establish a uniform system 
of coinage for those countries, leads to the consider 
ation of the practicability of extending the system 
so as to embrace eventually and at no very distant 
epoch the whole commercial world, ‘To accomplish 
such an object the first great step would be for the 
United States and Great Britain to adjust their coin 
age to some sort of tiniformity with that adopted by 
the above-mentioned countries, The main points of 
their treaty, omitting all points of detail, are that, 
until January, 1880, the coinage of the four eountries 
shall be one and the same, Baek eountry agrees to 
receive inte ita treasury the gold and silver colina of 
the others, suliject to eertain eonditiona respecting 
wear and tear, and te male ita eoina af a eertain 
welght and sige, and of a eertain fineness, ae that, as 
far as ioney is eoneerned, the four eounteles shall be 
one, Jn the preamble to the treaty the eontraeting 
powers state two reasona for holding the eonvention, 
vie., first, "te remedy the ineunventenees whieh press 
pon the eomimtinieations ane tratisaetluna between 
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sovereign, if reduced as proposed, nearly twenty 
cents, or about four per cent, Hence, all that would 
be required to be done would be for the English to 
reduce the value of their gold coins one per cent, 
while we reduce oura four per cent,, practically to 
give a uniform gold coinage for the world, 'The eon, 
tinent of Europe will follow the lead of France, ang 
England and the United States would carry the reat 
of the world in their wake, It will be observed that 
this change does not disturb the units of currency for 
the respective countries, The dollar must remain for 
us, the pound sterling for Great Britain, and the 
franc for France, their respective units; and hence 
there would be no interference with the currency of 
accounts, and we may say ferierally none with domes. 
tic money transactions, 

As to silver coins, nothing need be done except to 
determine by law their value in relation to gold (ag 
gold is the only standard), and as the relative value 
of gold and silver depends upon and varies with the 
supply of the respective metals, their relation will 
need adjustment at any rate from time to time. All 
that would have to be done would be to make the 
silver coins correspond with gold on the new stan. 
dard, For example, let the half-dollar coin equal one. 
tenth the half-eagle, ete. The coins below the dime, 
as they have currency as tokens without regard to 
intrinsic value, may be of nickel or inferior metal, 
The old Spanish and Mexican dollars would remain, 
is they are, articles of commerce, and be gradially 
absorbed by China and India, Any one that prireies 
the subject will see to what almost perfeet uniform: 
ity the slight changes proposed would bring nearly 
all the coins of the countries mentioned, thus afford 
ing tia: The halfengle, equivalent to the sovereign or 
twenty-five franos; the dollar, to four shillings or Aye 
frane pieces; the halfdollar, to Baglish forin or tye 
shilling piees; the quarter-dollar, to ene shilling; the 
HApoleon, to four dollara or sieteen shillingay the 
frane, to a double dime 
Te return to these proposed changes, it will he ve 
inembered that Mr, Seeretary Clase in ene of lila 
tally reporta proposed to make, or at least siugmested 
the propriety of mating, our five-dollar gold eoin eer 
responel in value with the Maglish sovereign ; ae that 
the stige#estion ia ho havelty, 


The litportant point 
how is te take the ehatge If possible simultaneously 
WIth the proposed ehatige IW the suverelgn hab is, 
ih eoneert With the Miglish gaveriinent; oF, if they 
Will di Hothing, to ake our halbeagle what the 
Haglish sovereign shauld he, hamely, bwenty-five france 
It Way he added that if this Frefhrm were made wa 
might get rid of the absurd anomaly of ealeulating 
the Fate of exchange with Hugland on the ald yalua: 
tion af the dollar at four shillings and sixpence, thus 
making the real par of exchange about nine per cent, 
Ht may be eaid that there above the nominal par ; a source of constant confusion, 
is not the least probability that Great Britain, and requiring to he explained—ae witnens Mr, Mot: 
with the invincible tenacity with which she holds — apeech—whenever the matter ie to be brought 

“The government was created a government of num- to what is established and natch will over olen i ate me Bal jd ne 
bers. All the changes we have made havesimply enlarged {Change her system of coinage, to say nothing par of exchange would Pa about that point and 
the principles of the Constitution of 1787. ; of weights and measures, to adopt a French or any the relati ‘Pie pat ye P 

“ How weak, silly, and utterly absurd to establish a new | other system. Indeed, we might as soon expect the relative value of gold in the two countries would 
and great principle of political government and then | 5 isl | ld gi show on its face, 
complain of the inevitable results of the principle? Tae | 1¢avens to fall as that the English people would give es ale deo 
RounD TABLE has this paragraph : up their £ s. d. or we Americans our dolls. and cents se 

“* We do not believe in the logic, the expediency, or the 


justice of a government of the numerical majority. We to adopt napoleons and france, : . SRAISING AND PUBLIC GHBVICE, 
subscribe 5 pate to the beauty and harmony of | OF even desirable. Luckily, a very slight change in APOLEON, we are told, could never master the 
such a system in an ideal or theoretic sense. But in a| the value of the English sovereign would bring it into first principles of political economy. Surprising 
practical sense we believe neither in its policy, its equity, | simple relation with the napoleon. And this is| genius that he was, he was yet incapable of grasping 
a gene ag under it? Why make yourselves really all that is wanted. The sovereign a little ex- | and comprehending the fundamental laws of finance 
parties to a government which has neither logic, expe-|ceeds in value one napoleon and a quarter, and it | and trade. Living a life of unparalleled activity from 
diency, nor justice ?” has currency in France as a piece of twenty-five | the military school to St. Helena, in constant contact 
To this we respond that times have changed and/| francs. It exceeds this in value about twopence, or | with men of affairs, he failed through certain mental 
that we have changed with them ; that the original | less than one per cent. Now, if one could hope that | deficiencies to compass a knowledge which, added to 
framers of the government certainly did not contem- | any considerations of convenience would ever prevail | his natural powers and other extraordinary attain- 
plate the present condition of things; and that even| with the English government to alter what is estab-| ments, would not only have made him supremely 
if they did, as the governnfent now exists for us and | lished, we might hope that this slight change in the! great but probably permanently successful. It was 
not for them, we have a right to regard our own situ- | value of the sovereign would be made, thus giving it | owing to this special ignorance that he did not un- 
currency without loss on the continent as twenty-five | derstand England; and it was because he did not 


ation, exigencies, and opinions in all matters that 
concern it. If it truly possesses in all respects those | francs, and the napoleon currency in England as six-| understand England that he fell, Adam Smith, on 
teen shillings ; thus making the gold coins of all those 


elements of excellence and stability with which it is 

credited, criticism will not diminish its merits nor | countries to all practical intents and purposes equiva- 

affect its permanency; if it does not possess those| lent. But how stands the matter as regards the gold 

elements, the criticism may assist it to attain them. |coins of our own country? Luckily, as before, in 

Whatever its virtues, that it still protects freedom of| nearly as favorable a position, Our half-eagle, a five- 
dollar gold-piece, exceeds in value the English sover- 


speech is, theoretically at least, among the number ; 
but the final interrogatory of our censor sadly calls tol eign about sixteen cents; it would exceed the 


dignity, and the justices of the commonwealth ate the inhabitants of thelr respective states Ii eotise 
fegleeted aid imperiled, Th tatters Hob With ts quenee Of the diverse yallies of theif bole ioneys ;” 
Whether those minvrities ave fehl at poor, ediieated oF ffi, sevaid, "ta eontiibiite, by the fofination of @ 
ignorant, North oF Routh; we eantend far the pra Mohetary Winn, tA the progress ef whiformity iA 
eiple ih each aad every Case, avd believe that the Weights and teases.” As to the latter Tnipartanl 
alde® the eauntiy beeames the Mare Imperative Will hut extremely dimeule sulject, we have & ¥alliahle Fe 
be the wecessily that the taith of that principle shall | por af & eammittes af Congress with recommenda 
be acknowledged, and its application enforced, tions af legislation tending ta uniformity, We need 

The concluding arguments of The Times writer will Re’ pursue that branch of the sulyeet, but — 
searcely commend themselves to the approving eon- Ane oursel¥es to the consideration of what is prac- 
sileration bf the intelligent or, we should hope—as he ticable in the other. 
is certainly te be placed in that category—on reflec- 


tion, to his own endorsement. He urges: 


Nor is this necessary 





the other hand, who lived the life of a recluse and 
whose knowledge of the world was purely theoretical, 
was a consummate master of those principles in which 
the great conqueror was so notably deficient, He 
was the founder of # school, the teacher and inspirer 
of a set of men who have done and are doing almost 
as much good for the development of productive in- 
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dustry and commercial enlightenment as all the great 
conquerors have done harm, Thus in the silent 
closet apart from the busy world one powerful mind 
was able to accomplish in the most eminently prac- 
tical direction labora which another powerful mind 
surrounded by every conceivable attrition and incen- 
tive was utterly incompetent even in the most frag- 
mentary manner to comprehend, This would seem 
to show that the political economist and the financier, 
like the poet, must be born, not made, But yet so far 
is the world from acknowledging this, that in no de- 
partments of human skill are practical training and 
wide experience so universally demanded or suppos- 
ed to be 80 indispensable to success as in these very 
ones, Weshould not dream of taking a man out of 
the closet to put in the chair of Mr, McCulloch, any 
more than we should think of transferring to such a 
man the baton of General Grant; and even if such 
exceptional examples as those we have cited could be 
greatly multiplied, our prejudice would doubtless 
remain unaltered, The reason is that mankind are 
uniformly distrustful of exceptional examples, and 
cherish a diffused and stubborn conviction that they 
ean by no means disprove a general rule, z 
For practical purposes and to transact the average 
business of life it is found that special training is an 
absolute necessity, A great genius may do wonders 
without experience, and a great genius may fail in 
(rifles with it, Substantially, however, we recognize 
the heed for experience, and We hesitate to rank our 
wifdence to the individual who is without it, 
Many-sided men are few, and even they, if trusted, 
iiay break down, like Napoleon, of some particular 
sida, Henee we find that men of business regard 
with doubt giiateue work of any kind, loawever 
clever in & peneral way they may believe the an 
atewr ta be, Crecit they are only willing to ae 
cord to sueeesaatil aeeomplishmenty; and, however 
hard in partioular instances such a praction may be, 
iteatnoet he cdlenled that on the whole itis a rational 
Wd salutary one, Ahow your ability, says the bul 
Head World, even dn little things, and we will make 
you filer over wreak things; bubdo Hob expect tis to 
jE Tpllele trust In prufessiois however eoselen 
Holla, OF In Pepreaentations huwever platisible, witil 
yu PAR PUNE to suiettig Ih the shape of definite 
achievement. We fie, tao, thab en of iesh en 
Heit shiIL 1h Aly ive Walk —those Whe have grap 
pled With aid Con yiered is diMeulties —are naturally 
those Who afe Host ineredilais af the Untied pawers 
of athers, even While they ave themselyes the proaf 
that the harriers ta victory are Hot insurmountable, 
The pure man of business dislikes to trust the pro- 
fessional man or the artist. He doubts his exact- 
itide, his promptness, his appreciation of the mo- 
mentous intricacies of profit and loss, of wear and 
tear, of the insidious accumulations of interest. The 
farmer, with even greater reason, looks with blunt 
and ironic scepticism on the undertakings of the ag- 
ricultural tyro, The lawyer doubts everybody out 
of his own charmed circle, knowing the supreme im- 
portance of hidden technicalities and how much de- 
pends in his vocation upon subtle considerations 
Which cannot be obvious to a layman, The player 
laughs in his sleeve at the novice, believing with some 
justice, as he does, that apparent facility and real 
difficulty are more at variance in his art than in any 
other. The seaman hardly ever suppresses his con- 
tempt for the salt-water pretensions of any non-pro- 
fessional fellow-being, and cannot conceive that there 
may be any such fools in his own calling as there are 
out of it. The author or the journalist recognizes 
with difficulty any literary faculty exterior to his 
Own guild, although its requisitions are so various 
‘nd comprehensive that he perhaps learns to be 
More catholic than are the members of many others. 
he distrust is pervasive; and, as we assume, it is 
Proportioned to the zeal and thoroughness with 
Which people have mastered a given specialty. 
There is one remarkable exception in our society to 
the distrust that attaches to a want of training, an 
*xeeption which, on account of the magnitude of the 
hterests it affects, should be the last to exist, but 
Whose existence may be partly explained by the fore- 
ng Suggestions, This is, as need scarcely be said, 
* exception we make in favor of our legislators and 
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the absence of a body of regularly trained experts 
in default of the zeal and thoroughness which are 
abundant enough in other eallings—the conditions 
which inspire and justify criticism do not exist, and 
the criticism itself is naturally wanting, We are not 
aware that this deficiency—that of trained prepara- 
tion for the discharge of legislative and diplomatic 
functions—has been satisfactorily justified, although 
much may be said to account for it, Short tenures of 
oflice, implying that time will not be afforded to do 
much mischief, the mixed and divided character of pub- 
lic service, a jealousy of the people lest shining ability 
of this sort may be turned to their disadvantage, the 
notion that the less men know the less—conform- 
ing to a generally admitted desideratum—they can 
govern, the impossibility of devoting that time to the 
subject which its mastery demands when the fruits 
are only to be applied for limited and capricious pe- 
riods, the certainty that, with our suffrage as it is, 
very ignorant and inferior persons will be elevated to 
political station, thus diminishing the value of such 
distinction and weakening ambition to adorn it, these 
are among the palpable reasons for the phenomenon, 
although In our judgment they do not altogether ex 
cuse it, It is not clear that a succession of ignora 
inuses is more valuable for the public service than an 
unbroken tenure by one; especially as in the latter 
case from the nature of things he would ultimately, at 
least, learn something, If duties are complex, limited, 
And qualified, 86 much the greater need of training 
delicately to apprehend and rightly to discharge them 
That very low and ignorant men are sometimes very 
had men we need not inhappily look further than to 
the eenvecations of our national and eivie rulers te 
attest; it ia at least doubtful whether if they were 
tolerably edueated some among thelr number eould 
he much worse, The difleulty as to time seeme mare 
rational, although as wealth inereases it ought appar 
ently to be moecdified, Hut the ohjeetion whieh arises 
from the eharaeter of our suffrage ean he connected with 
ho sich hope, and, revolution apart, it promises to be 
permanent and irremediable 

Notwithstanding the uipropltlous appearaiee of 
tHiligs it is, perhaps, tot tou sanguine te hope that, se 











fat #8 the departiieits aiid eiibassies are eoheerned, 
the lessuiis of experleiee iiay have theif Value and 
balise The Felention Ih aiee of those Whase qualities 
lave hee tested aid fold te be af a Character suis 

beplible oF linprovement. The silly and expensive 
busta af bashiering affigials upon every political mu 

tation, is Hob only extremely appressive, but usually 
directly apposed ta the public interest, Did it pre- 
sent no ather phjection, the fact that it fosters a 
spirit of reyenge and inyites the practice of corrup- 
tion, is quite enough to condemn it. If we can keep 
men long enough in office to make them either good 
clerks or good ambassadors, consuls or residents, 
gaugers or postmasters, by all means let it be done. 
Even the training which is got in official harness and 
at the public expense is better than none at all, and 
there are some signs that even the most democratic 
advocates of rotation in office ” are beginning to find 
it out, The general burst of indignation which fol- 
lowed Mr, Seward’s outrageous treatment of Mr. Mot- 
ley was largely due to the estimate placed by the 
public upon the latter’s eminent fitness for the post he 
occupied and to gratitude for the credit his incum- 
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have only to provide for the education of the masses 
in order to dispel the indications of failure which 
statesmen regard with dismay, As it is pretty cer- 
tain that all thought of abandoning our democracy 
is very remote, and will only be popularly enter- 
tained when it seems to offer the only refuge from 
anarchy, we cannot afford to ignore any practicable 
expedient that may avert dangers becoming daily 
more imminent, especially if the measure be one in 
itself so advantageous as an eflicient system of ‘uni- 
versal instruction, Popular education, for all our 
gratulation about it and ajl the praise we receive 
from abroad, has never had a full trial in this country, 
It has been left to the care of the states, and they 
have cared for it or not, or if they have done 
so, have done it in just such manner as seemed 
good to them, ‘Two or three states have obtained 
satisfactory systems of public schools; half a dozen 
more have made honest but ineffectual efforts to 
imitate them ; and in the rest they either do not exist 
at all or are in such wretched plight that, as a means 
to national civilization, we can make no account of 
them, 

The fact is that no system of public education can 
be effectual which relies upon the isolated and inde- 
pendent efforts of individual states, The circumstance 
tliat Massachtsetts, Connectiout, and a dozen large 
cities have good publie schools, affords ho ground for 
believing that in time similar means will furnish their 
eqtials throughout the country, The melancholy 
destietude inte which education falls in rural districts 
is, thotigh partially, by fo means solely attributable 
to ignorant and apathetie legislators or te the elose 
fisted risties whe determing township appropriationa 
aid eanstitute sehoel eammittees, yen if it wera 
possible te change all this and infuse liberal and en 
lightened ideas of the importanes af the sulijeet inte 
the loeal authorities whe have the matter in charge, 
it would still be impossible that publie seheols should 
attain to their full measure of tseftilness tinder the 
alisplees of the states, With nearly tivo-seore geta of 
ilireetors it wotild, for instatiee, be out of the ques 
Hon to establish stich twalforinity of systein that a 
child, braveleé te a Hew hoiie, eotild ab Ghee find His 
level ii His sehoal Withstt adaplitia Witiself to a ie 
fefenb syste of lnstiietion, different teet-hobks, Ae 
ferent stiicies, and different Caphiees Ih Nis teabhere 
Fespecting the valiie aiid iethod af the studies He hae 
piursied, Tt would he tapossiile to Wake the elass ia 
which a bey is placed ia a publics sehoel afford any 
clue ta his aequirements or their thoraughness, 16 
would be inevitable, in fact, that the schools af dif- 
erent states should be managed on principles directly 
at yariance with one another, and adopted fram the 
accidental fayor they have found in the eyes of offi- 
cials temporarily in authority. In no profession are 
people more apt to go off into theoretic vagaries than 
in education; and of every new absurdity speciously 
presented to legislators practically ignorant of the 
subject, the children of the states must be the victims 
until another administration decrees a change, with all 
the unprofitable circumstances attending it, But 
even this degree of interest in the matter, chaotic and 
undesirable as its results would inevitably be, is 
greatly in advance of any condition of education to 
which the states can possibly attain within a genera- 
tion. Many of them are destitute alike of teachers, 








bency had reflected upon the country. A like treat- 
ment of Mr. Adams--who has given quite as much 
provocation as Mr. Motley, but whem Mr, Seward 
dares not assail—would give our present English 
minister that nomination to the Presidency which we 
trust in any case he may receive. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
REE GOVERNMENT, the advocates of democ- 
racy tell us, has its foundations in popular 
intelligence; and wherever our republican institu- 
tions have conspicuously failed to accomplish what 
was expected of them, they manage more or less 
directly to trace the cause to that flood of ignorance 
with which foreign immigration has overwhelmed 
the community to whose capabilities and wants the 
Constitution was adapted by our fathers, Further- 
more, they assure us, the remedy for our national 
disorders lies not in any limitation or cheeks upon 








Viplomatiats ; and the partial explanation is that in 





the suffrage, but in tniversal enlightenment, and we 


means, disposition to use them, and favorable public 
sentiment on the subject; and from the progress 
which some of the original thirteen states have 
hitherto made, it would be unduly sanguine to ex- 
pect the universal establishment of public. schools 
before the millennium shall have rendered them su- 
perfluous. 

Only the general government has resources for pro- 
viding the entire country with schools, And what is 
of greater importance, it can ensure that unity and 
completeness of system that can be had in no other 
manner, This must come, if it all, through some 
such organization as that of the Coast Survey, entirely 
removed from politics and under the management of 
achief holding his power in permanence, By such 
means might be secured a thoroughly digested course 
of instruction free from the changes and imperfec- 
tions of the school-superintendent plan; pupils could 
pass from grade to grade and school to school as soon 
as they were fitted to do ao, without delays for special 
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preparation oF an entive abandonment of the plaiis of 
stidy te Which they were aseustomed., A wniforin 
system of this kind would elallenge a degree af ob 

servation and eriticism which few tseless or antiquat 

ed studies could survive, and fram whieh must soon 
arise so well known a standard that the standing of a 
pupil in a publie sehoal would afford as satisfactory 
evidence of his capacity for business life as the degrees 
of the better class of colleges and professional schools 
do for the proficiency of their owners, In nothing, 
however, would be more eyident the superiority of 
these schools over any which could exist under state 
patronage than in the greater incentives to exertion 
that could be offered to their pupils, Their instruct- 
ors would quickly become skilled to discern merit in 
students and to discover the direction in which their 
talents lay, so that at the proper point in their career 
the deserving might be transferred to special classes 
or schools designed to prepare them for the public 
service, It needs little consideration to see how a se- 
lection from hundreds of thousands of pupils, with 
competitive examinations where the number of candi- 
dates was still too great, would provide the country 
with servants infinitely better than the nominees of 
the favoritism or political trafficking of congressmen, 
From national public schools ought to be drawn all the 
cadets of West Point and Annapolis, all postmasters 
and collectors, clerks of post-oflices, custom-houses, 
and the departments, the naval engineers, officers 
of navy-yards and arsenals—every minor government 
office. Beside the immense gain in the efficiency of 
the public service, there would be an incalculable 
diminution in the corruption consequent upon the 
wholly bad system of rotation in office, and the en- 
tire cost of the system would be amply compensated 
by ending the miserable race of political office hold- 
ers and seekers and the consequent government “ in- 
fluence.” For women such schools would open em- 
ployments from which they are now practically de- 
barred. Just as studious boys would be drafted off 
—wholly, of course, by their own and their parents’ 
consent—for preparation for the public service, so 
from their sisters should be selected candidates for 
clerkships, for schools to educate them as teachers, 
for schools of design, for whatever else they might 
show an aptitude and which came within the scope 
of the national institutions. Nor ought the system 
to end even here. If it should not seem wise to em- 
brace under the system colleges for polite and pro- 
fessional study, the government ought at least to 
found scholarships in the best colleges and professional 
schools; it ought, in short, to provide all ordinary 
facilities for pupils of especial merit in whatever di- 
rection their tastes and talents led them: 


The benefits that imtish sprig fro a systeii of 


“pational ediieation, if administered With discernment 


and liberality, suggest themeelyes tae readily ta need 
enlarging upen, The present eenditian af sehiaals, 
the eertainty that ae thereugh change for the better 
ean Came by ordinary means, the manner in whieh 
unsupervised appropriations are frittered away with 
nothing te show for them, as in the ease of the agri- 
cultural college grant—these are among the impera- 
tive arguments for national interyention; while the 
need for radical reforms in all departments of the 
public seryice seems to demand that the two should 
be coupled, Indeed, to secure their full efficiency, to 
obtain the degree of public attention and interest 
essential to their prosperity, to guarantee such in- 
ducements to attendance upon them as shall banish 
niggardly objections, the schools should be made an 
integral part of the body politic. Upon the question 
of economy we have not space enough remaining to 
enlarge ; but we believe that, aside from the immense 
savings by the employment of qualified clerks, 
such a system as we have rudely sketched could be 
maintained at less aggregate cost than that for in- 
ferior schools) throughout the different states, One 
obstacle to most reforms is in this case fortunately 
wanting. There are no vested rights to the positions 
awarded to the adherents of members of Congress; 
no office is held by hereditary descent, and even the 
parties which now exist have faint prospects of life 
for more than a brief term of years; from which con- 
siderations it is obvious that no end to rotation in 
office can come from schools not yet established and 
which it wouid take several years to perfect, until the 
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present political generation shall have passed fron 
the stage 


WHINY, 

N city governments, state legislatures, and the nation 

al Congress bribery is heseming one of the invariable 
appendages to legislation, It is of that class of crimes 
which are most easily concealed, because only those who 
participate in it need know of its commission, Its traces 
may be visible and its existence beyond doubt, with no 
possibility of obtaining distinct proof. Scarcely any one 
violation of law involves more absolute guilt, than this. 
It embraces cheating, theft, falsehood, perjury, and not 
infrequently moral treason ; for the officer who corruptly 
sells his vote, and thus betrays the public to which it 
belongs, is guilty of all these. Yet probably no winter 
passes without witnessing its prevalence, to a greater or 
less extent, in every state capital, as well as at Washing- 
ton, 

The boldness with which bribery is committed, and 
the entire absence of shame evinced by the offenders, ap- 
peared in the recent cases that have been brought to 
light in New Jersey. The thirty years’ consistent prac- 
tices of the Camden and Amboy corporation have made 
the lobbies of the legislature of that state sinks of cor- 
ruption in which every scheme where the prize is of 
sufficient importance addresses itself to the members 
with golden arguments, and corporations vie with each 
other which shall bid highest for a legislator’s vote. 
The Legislature of 1866 was apparently more corrupt 
than its predecessors. So notorious had the facts be- 
come, that the law officer of Mercer county—in which 
the capital is situated—brought the subject before the 
grand jury. ‘The jury, instituting a thorough investiga- 
tion, found fourteen true bills against members of the 
legislature and members of the lobby for the crime of 
bribery. There are but eighty-one members of both 
houses, so that the bills found were in the ratio of nearly 
twenty percent. Many of the officers and adherents of 
the wealthy corporations of the state, however, were im- 
plicated, and they at once flew to the rescue, most con- 
spicuous among them being the followers of the Camden 
and Amboy monopoly. Beginning by tampering with 
the grand jury, by dint of appliances that never probably 
will be known to the public, they induced the jury to re- 
consider nine of the bills thus found. They endeavored 
to dispose of all of them; but the jury considered this 
too bold—it might bring themselves into collision with 
the court. 

Four indictments at last were found, and the salaried 
lawyers of the Camden and Amboy company were em- 
ployed to defraud justice of her vested rights in these four 
worthies. One of them, the Hon. Daniel Holsman, for- 
merly a member of the Senate and speaker of the House, 
escaped through the sudden lapse of memory in one of 
the principal witnesses for the state—the oblivious con- 
dition of his mind evidently atising froin too elose an 
intimacy with the eorript corporations, A send es: 
eaped i & Manner soeWhAab BiniilAf, A third, the 
Honk, (Chafles Hiih, afte very faint searing b¥ the 
prineipal Withess, Whe Was & fellowaneniber with the 
prisoner, and evidently in his testinieny Bought the mid 
die graund between truth and its appesite, came signally 
ta grief; the caurt and jury, believing that the evidence 
was sufficient for a conviction, sent the hannrable gen 
tleman ta the state prison. A fourth, ane Barclay Haines, 
a Quaker, pleaded yon pull, and was fined one thousand 
dollars and disqualified for office. Thus out of fourteen 
true bills the law secures but two convictions; not that 
the guilt of the parties was not patent, but that the 
great corporations overshadowed the law and robbed 
justice of her dues. 

A yet more flagrant exhibition of the growth of cor- 
ruption and the tenacity of the corruptionists was still 
in reserve. The two houses of the present Legislature 
immediately upon meeting took up the case of the con- 
vict Ruh, expressing for him the deepest sympathy, and 
passing resolutions to wait in a body upon the governor 
and request the criminal’s pardon, Not satisfied with 
this open affiliation with crime, they introduced and 
passed a bill the effect of whose enactment would 
have been to make bribery less odious and to render es- 
cape from its penalties almost certain, Indeed, the bill 


was generally understood to have been prepared by the |” 


counsel of the monopolies, and its evident intent was to 
relieve all future legislators from fear of punishment for 
either giving or receiving a bribe. This bill the gov- 
ernor vetoed, expressly upon the ground, amongst other 
cogent reasons, that its tendency was to encourage 
bribery. Yet the Senate of New Jersey, with this issue 
ciearly before them, passed this bill over the governor's 
veto and sent it to the House for their concurrence, 





where, after a hard contest between the corruptionists 
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afd the honest men of that body, 1b Was nally defeated, 
receiving but twel¥e Wetes.* 

‘'renton is probably rather less eorrapt than Albany q 
Harrisburg, certainly less so than Washington, Yer iq 
the utter incredulity manifested upon the sentencing og 
Huh, the confidence everywhere shawa that he would hg 
pardoned at an early day, the quiet content with which 
the escape of the others was received as an expecte 
event, the ease with which the grand jury itself wag qj. 
verted, the light sentence passed upon the second gop. 
victed culprit, who is notoriously one of the numerous 
myrmidons of the Camden and Amboy company—j, 
these circumstances may be seen the entire apathy with 
which the public have learned to regard the entire dg. 
struction of purity in government which wealth work. 
ing through an unlimited suffrage can effect. The ugg 
of improper appliances in legislation has long been go 
notorious as to have been assumed as universal, and 
people have been deterred from seeking legislative aid 
unless prepared to purchase it. But it is a new and 
alarming feature in the growth of corruption that legisla. 
tors should dare, and so nearly with success, to protec 
themselves by Jaw from punishment for the gravest der. 
liction of which they can be guilty. 

MUSIC IN THE MORNING, 
¥ is curious to note how greatly our habits chang 

- with advancing civilization, and with the growth of 
classes of society once much less influential than at pres 
ent; and it is in matters connected with art that thes 
changes are most easily perceived. It is not more tha 
a hundred years ago that a patron was the first necessity 
of an artist or a man of letters; and the masterpieces of 
Mozart and Haydn were mainly composed for occasions 
such as the celebrations of birth-days of petty Germa 
princes. Let us be just, however, to those now unfortu 
nate and rapidly-disappearing dignitaries, and candidly 
acknowledge that patrons and princes very often under. 
stood art well, and maintained artists ata period whe 
public taste was by no means sufficiently advanced to dom, 
Indeed, at this moment the daring revolutionary Wagner 
and the sensitive genius Lizst are each of them sheltered 
from a world but little disposed to be tender to their vw 
garies by kingly and courtly protection. To the patron 
succeeded the public, that many-headed monster, to 
whom so many sops have still to be thrown; but itis 
when a certain section of that public can be enliste 
for some special object, such as a course of subscription 
concerts, or a series of performances comprising all the 
works of a great master, that the relations of artis 
and patron, of musician and amateur, become most cot 
dial; and it is the peculiar felicity of the small knot of 
accomplished persons who represent music in New York 
to-day that they have the most interesting portion of tht 
public—the young ladies—all to themselves. Picture 
iiay be, often are, purcliased by tiiddle-apged gentle 
tien, bit ih givihe & eoneert the thing is te eutisiilt the 
taste of aieet se¥eteeH, Cunsiilh her taste by deb 
bate and Hiasterly perlurinAaHes HH the inatrunient Which 
ble heat Hnderstande—the pianoforte; alas by seciiii 
the services of a singer Whe Will Heb Abb, HAF BAqiielld 
nar stop all Haw ef sympathy by her selfoceu pation, aif 
wha, by years af patient training, has gained the abililf 
ta execute the greatest difficulties with the alightet 
effort, and who, because she sings perfectly, never wear 
her voice nor her hearers. And when this is done, i: 
sult her good hy choosing some music of a deeper chat 
acter than she herself might ask for; and then consult het 
convenience, and have the whole thing in the morning 

It is unnecessary to say that, year by year, New York 
grows richer in this kind of special and refined occasion 
—something between study and entertainment—wher 
one half the charm consists in the certainty of escaping 
vulgar ballads and still more valgar encores, and the 
other half in the silent sympathy of a delicate and 4p 
preciative audience, The little murmur which greetsthe 
appearance of a favorite artist or, it may be, teacher, the 
breathless stillness during the performance, the alight 
attempt at applause at the end manifested by an inaull 
ble patting of tiny gloved hands, must be infinitely mor 
flattering to an artist than the noise of stamping crowds 
and the Musical Junta have not been insensible to such 


* In the House, upon the firat passage of tho bribery pill, the 
following was the vote: clark 
Ayrs—Messrs, Allen, Brown, Beesley, Baldwin, W. w. ¢ vn 
H. F, Clark, Corlien, Christie, Collings, Conte. Cole, ar oo 
Dwyer, Davenport, Kawards, Evans, Fulmer, Fort, aH ant, 
Givens, Henry, Hedden, W. M. Lith, Jarrard, Moore, Mou 
Nixon, Newell, Perrine, Thompson, ‘Taylor, Van Emburgh, 
Viiet, Ward, and White—26, Pal 
Nays—Mesers. Bruere, Ball, A. P. Condit, Custis, Hotere 
kenbury, W. J. Tliff, Morris, Pickel, Runyon, Sayre, Tr! 
Voorhees, Wolseiffer, and Wileon—15, +5 veto, th? 
In the Senate, in passing the bill over the governor's vel 
following senators voted in the affirmative : Mar: 
Yxeas—Anderson, Buckley, Cobb, Dater, Horner, Ludlam, 





tin, Plummer, Robins, Winfleld, Wright, and Ware—12. 
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jomage and Bich BYMpatly, With the New York sea 
son at its height; with rehearsals alinost every day, and 
eancerta, public ar private, every evening; with Hew pu 
jis besieging and old ones clamoring, they find time to 
give—literally give—series of yeceptions to their friends 
and admirers; 80 that We actually possess a foretasie of 
that happy future so long foretold, when there shall he 
no patron and no publics, and when the artist, living only 
for att, shall be rewarded only with fame, and shall not 
pe restrained from doing his best and his highest by the 
miserable question, * Willit pay?” ‘T’o besure, it may be 
gaid that all these receptions and exhibitions tend to the 
increase Of influence and of pupils; and in the case more 
particularly in mind there are the cabinet organs—an 
instrument which, with all its kind, harmoniums, melo- 
deons, seraphines, and orchestrons, Tak Round TABLE 
cordially abominates—whose sale is supposed to be pro- 
moted thereby ; but the truth is, mere self-interest does 
not prompt men whose position is already secure to such 
efforts. They do it because they love it—because, al- 
though it is their business to gain an income from the 
practice and teaching of their art, it is, in a higher sense, 
their business to bear witness for that art itself, and to 
maintain and extend the glory of its mighty dead. It 
has often been said that the pleasure derived from acting 
orsinging is of a low kind because ephemeral, living be- 
yond the hour only in the memory of the hearer; while 
a painting makes its appeal or teaches its lesson centuries 
after the hand that traced or the brain that designed it 
has returned to the dust. 

To our thinking, the composition of instrumental music 
isthe most human of all arts, for while it is committed 
toarecord more durable than canvas or marble, that of 
printing, it yet bases its hopes of immortality on the end- 
leas succession of young artists who devote their best 
years to that assiduous training which ensures its just 
performance ; and at each repetition the work of the cold 
hand is takeg up by living fingers, and the thoughts of 
the mouldering brain are rendered by one touched, it may 
be, with a divine fire kindred toits own. These thoughts 
were in our mind while listening recently to Mr. William 
Mason’s performance of Lizst’s Fantasia on Lucia di 
Lammermoor, a composition which employs the fine mel- 
ody of Donizetti as a ground-work for the nobler treat- 
ment of the higher and rarer if less prolific genius of 
Lizst, which reaches the utmost bound of legitimate 
piano-forte playing, and which, by the power of one man’s 
genius transmitted through a conscientious artist, raises 
his auditors for the time to that point of mental elevation 
which is the ultimate aim and recompense of the highest 
art. That this was so with others as well as ourselves, 
the little sigh with which when the music ceased the 
audience retutned to this work-a-day world abundantly 
proved. Music in the morning is now an established 
feature of New York life, and long may it so remain. 
To the Philharmonic Suciety we owe this as well as other 
Veefite, and We Feineiiber Well When oly tenty oF 
thifty people teed to attend their feleateale iietead of 
the Hiiiber Which tay How tisially be sech—sotie three 
OF Mie Nittdred. The syeteni has gradually erawa te 
the ditiensinns which are now apparent, and the Wemen 
Of the sity are provided With @ source of pleasure and 
stFielion af the highest kind; while the few masculine 
Wanderers wha meekly ¥enture in, fecling their escort, 
#8 Gch, ia be utterly superhuaus, are content if the mast 
Wisehievous and most adorable of their acquaintance 
Fefrain from offering to escart thom. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL GASTRONOMY., 
No. I. InvRopuCTORY aND ExPLanatory. 

(PRE human race, even that portion of it which forms 

this great and progressive nation, must for ever be 
subject to the universal law that something cannot be 
created out of nothing. Undoubtedly, our go-ahead peo 
ple would make the endeavor to work their physiological 
Machinery without fuel were not such vain attempts 
checked at the outset by penalties as severe as they are 
Inevitable, If a vote were to bo taken at the Stock Ex- 
change or the Chamber of Commerce upon the question 
of the practical utility of devoting a number of the hours 
of the day to eating, drinking, and sleeping, a party 
Would probably be found in favor of repealing all the 
laws of nature which bear upon this question; and many 
Would like to amend the constitution of man, 80 as to do 
Away with the necessity of repose and nourishment. 
But the constituents of the body will not submit to such 
treatment. The expenditures of the human organism 
’mount to several pounds in the twenty-four hours ; and 
the material thus lost must be supplied from the external 
World, The loss sustained by the exhalation of carbonic 
acid from the lungs must be supplied by the introduction 
of oxygen and carbon ; the loss of water must he made 
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ip by drink, and ef solids, hy taking solid foad, These 
laws Gan Hever be sueeessfilly Fesisted; and science 
teaches that we ean assoiiplish the hiest werk by eon 
forming te them as elasely as possible, 

ia the more mature nations of Hurape, where there is 
4 large class af saciety without what we call aseupation, 
the wants ef the system are mare carefully considered 
than here. The material which exists in such abundanee 
in this country is there more nearly approximated to the 
actual wants of the people. In many parts of Hurope it 
is necessary to make use of every particle of food; and 
we always find the science of cookery carried to the high- 
est point where this necessity is most keenly felt, If the 
prices of food in the great cities of this country should 
remain long at the present rates, there must be a great 
improvement in the art of cookery, At the tables of 
most of the first-class hotels which are managed on the 
American plan there is much more food than can possi- 
bly be consumed by the guests, and most of the excess is 
wasted, Many entire dishes pass from the table un- 
touched, and the idea of eating regularly through the 
bill of fare is simply absurd, It is by no means an exag- 
gerated estimate when we assume that one-half of the 
nutritious matter cooked in hotels is absolutely wasted ; 
and the loss is nearly as great in many private families, 
This may be a trite observation, but it is none the less 
important, in view of the causes which lie at the bottom 
of this needless waste and the simple way in which it 
can be remedied. Asarule to which there are few ex- 
ceptions, wasteful cookery is bad cookery. Compare, for 
example, the so-called elaborate “made dishes” with 
high-sounding French names served at hotels, with the 
same dishes served at an elegant private dinner or a din- 
ner at a good restaurant. In the one instance, the ma- 
terial used as the basis of the dish is seethed for a few 
moments in a universal gravy, with, perhaps, a dash of 
special flavoring ; then put upon the table a half hour 
before any attempt will be made to eat it, in what chem- 
ists would call an evaporating dish, by which it is more 
or less desiccated, the volatile flavoring matters being 
thus lost ; or, owing to the high price of alcohol, it be- 
comes refrigerated to a point when it is neither hot nor 
cold. In the other instance, when the cook expects his 
dish to be eaten, the peculiar flavors of the meat are 
carefully developed and heightened by skilfully prepared 
and harmonized sauces, and it is served at the proper 
time and in proper condition. The remedy lies in re- 
quiring of cooks some knowledge of the culinary art, 
and in educating the mass of the people to such a point 
that they will generally be able to recognize good cooking. 

To develop a race of good cooks in this country seems 
almost hopeless, so long as there is such a demand for 
what is called plain cooking. Plain cooking is really one 
of the most difficult, if not the most difficult branch of 
the art: “On devient evisinier, mais on nait, rotisseur,” 
said Brillat-Savarin. When we consider from & elemi- 
cal point of view the changes which can be effected in 
Heats slitiply b¥ the proper application of heat, we ean 
appreciate the deli¢ate operations HeeessArY ih plait 
roaaling OF Hsing. For ekaniple, ti Foasting beef, sup 
posing that the material be seed, the eequisite and deli 
cate Havers whieh characteriza the skilfully eaaked 
piece ave developed in the meab itself, The museuline, 
a¥ substance Which farms the greatest part af the museu 
lar tissue, hescames changed in its sansistence, and de 
yelops certain peculiar and characteristic aromatic prin- 
ciples. These principles are lost if the heat be tea great 
or too long continued, and are not formed if the cooking be 
insufficient. The odorous exhalations from badly cooked 
meat are simply so much taken from the flavor which it 
should haye when served. ‘To those fond of coffee the 
odors given off when the berry is roasted are very agree- 
able, but it. would be better if they could be retained and 
the volatile principles extracted by the boiling water 
when the coffee is made, It is the same with roasted or 
broiled meats, One of the most certain evidences of bad 
housekeeping is the penetration of the odors from the 
kitchen to every part of the house; and when the bill of 
fare is thus announced, a bad dinner is almost sure to 
follow, Another item in plain cookery, which will be 
taken up more fully in another article, is the making 
of soups, particularly clear soups. A good clear soup 
contains nearly all the nutrient and empyreumatic consti - 
uents of the meat, and is excessively difficult to prepare ; 
for here, as in roasting, the best flavors are developed in 
the cooking and are not added ready-made, In spite of 
these facts, which are not only well known to all good 
livers, but are demonstrable scientifically, we venture to 
say that most lady housekeepers would be very much 
astonished if told that their cooks, who may make no pre- 
tension to elaborate French cooking but profess only 
plain dishes, are ignorant of the first principles of the culi- 
nary art. Nevertheless this is the melancholy fact, and 
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When most of the @aaks ii private families do anything 
Well, if 18 ah aceident, Which We may hope tea Meeh With 
frequently, but whieh ¢an Aever be depended upon, The 
ordinary definition af a gonad plain eaek is ane that ean 
make saup, raast, boil, and breil. The saupis generally 
made by extracting the albumineids from the meat 
and so effectually coagulating them that it ean never 
be clarified; and both the extract and the bouilli ave 
unmitigatedly bad. In the roast, the whele texture of 
the meat is tasteless and of a uniform drab color, or, if 
you like it rare, it is burned on the exterior and the rest 
is raw. Broiling isdone upon the same principle; and 
boiled meats have the nutrient matter thoroughly re- 
moved, This picture is not yery flattering to American 
housekeepers, but all who have given any reflection to 
this subject know that it applies to more than half the 
professed cooks in this country ; and this state of things 
will continue so long as the absurd distinction is made 
between plain and fancy cooking, and especially so long 
as housekeepers refuse to educate themselves 80 as to 
know when things are well cooked. 

Upon broad, scientific grounds we propose to defend 
and advocate good living, in the old and in tlie young, in 
men and women, In the old, good living is especially 
necessary, for, as a rule, we work in this country as long 
as life lasts, and even when the system begins to fail in 
many ways, digestion is generally not sensibly impaired, 
The practical physician knows that there are many dis- 
orders which do not affect well-fed constitutions, while 
moderate good living keeps the system in the best possible 
condition to resist disease, provided the powers be not 
abused. In the young, the development of the body 
demands an abundant supply of good, nutritive material. 
A full-grown, active man must take a goodly quantity of 
food, in an agreeable form, otherwise he is liable to break 
down when required to perform extra labor, either men- 
tal or physical. One of the most serious evils of over- 
eating or drinking is the impairment of the digestive 
organs so that the proper amount of nourishment cannot 
be assimilated. Fashionably educated women should live 
well in order to repair, if possible, the damages which 
their constitutions have suffered from the long diet of 
hybrid stews, boiled rice, bread without butter, etc., which 
they have endured at boarding-schools. These facts ap- 
peal at once to the common sense of every one, and are 
supported by the most positive scientific observations. 

It is only within the last few years that much has been 
learned by physiologists concerning the metamorphosis 
of tissue. Since 1823, when two eminent French physio- 
logical chemists, Provost and Dumas, demonstrated that 
one of the most important of the excrementitious principles 
is formed in the general system and not in the kidneys, the 
subject of the waste and repair of the body has been very 
closely studied. It has been found that the body, ina 
condition of perfect health, throws off a quantity of car- 
bon and nitrogen, united with other less important ele- 
ments, which ean only be supplied by a liberal diet: 
This discharge of wort bub matter is hot entifely depen- 
dent ipo the qiantit® of food taken ih; and, HP the 
Supply Of HEW Haterial be lisuMeient, for & Certain tine 
the heady will lese ih Weight ahd ih eapAeiLY far lahaF 
Hut this eannat ga an indehaitel¥y. After a time the ¥i 
tal powers hesame Feduced sa that the discharge af effete 
Matiers is Made ta carrespand With the ingesta ; but then 
the system is by na means ab the standard of perfect 
health, theugh there may be na actual disease. Under 
the ordinary conditions of life, in persons of easy circum 
stances, the only effect of this condition is an incapacity 
for severe or prolonged mental o physical exertion, and 
generally a deficiency in the power of resisting disease ; 
but the physiological effects are most strikingly exempli- 
fied when a definite amount of labor ia exacted, as in 
soldiers during severe campaigns. Under these circum- 
stances, insufficient or improper nourishment produces 
rapid emaciation and leads to the most serious diseases. 
In the reports of sick during the late war, it was always 
found that privates were much more frequently affected 
with disease than officers; a fact which the medical offi- 
cers of the army attributed to the better hygienic condi- 
tion of officers as regards the quantity and quality of food. 
It is a practical fact, important to be remembered by 
every one, that exercise, both mental and physical, in- 
creases the activity of the destructive changes of the 
organism, as is shown by an increase in the quantity of 
effete matters discharged, and consequently the demand 
for nutriment becomes proportionately greater. 

In the present advanced state of physiological science 
as regards digestion, it is well known that a slight excess 
of food is easily disposed of, while it is evident that a 
deficiency must reduce the vital powers, The process of 
the digestion and absorption of nutrient matters is slow 
and regular, occupying several hours in its performance, 
While this is going on, the matters are passing slowly 
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along the intestinal tract, and the excess over that ac-| craves, such as pickles, onions, fresh meat, and what are 
tually required by the system generally passes through | known as anti-scorbutics, and the immediate improve- 
and is discharged in a partially digested state. When a} ment is truly marvellous. 
large quantity of food has been taken the demands of the | the heavier articles of food are most consumed, while in 
organism are satisfied for a longer period than if the 
quantity had been smaller, and thus the supply is to a 
certain extent regulated by the appetite; and, again, the 
quantity of matter absorbed is limited by the time occu- 
pied in the passage of the alimentary mass along the] tity. This difference in the appetite expresses different 
intestine. These facts show that no great harm can re-| demands on the part of the system. When the body is 
sult from occasionally taking too much food; but if this 


be done repeatedly, and especially if the proportion 


fats, sugar, and starch be considerable, obesity is the al-| the appetite is correspondingly increased. 
most inevitable result. The very ingenious and instruc- 
tive pamphlet of Mr. Banting, which has been so popular, | that variety in diet which we all know to be so essential to 
especially among persons afflicted with obesity, presents | perfect health, science is entirely at fault. All that phys- 
facts which have long been knowa to physiologists. | iologiste have done has been to demonstrate by exper. 


Starch, sugar, and fats are readily digested and absorbed | iments upon animals (and some have repeated these ex- 
in the small intestine, and it has been shown by exper- 


iment that a diet composed largely of these substances is 
most favorable to the deposition of adipose tissue. The | of the fact that skilfully prepared dishes are most easily 
ingestion of large quantities of liquids, also, seems to favor | digested and are most nutritious. 
this process. As exercise increases the losses of the body 
by excretion, it is evident that when the quantity of food | nutritive animal matters without employing powerful 
habitually taken is large, a certain amount of exercise is | solvents, he will employ very much the same method 
necessary to keep the organism in a healthy condition. | that a good cook would use in making a soup. If a 
Those accustomed to continuous mental exertion, how- | physiologist wishes to excite the secretion of the digest- 
ever, must. know that this also increases the activity of | ive fluids, he will succeed best by presenting to the gus- 
tissue-metamorphosis ; and frequently the literary man | tatory nerves meats in which the peculiar aromatic fla- 
of sedentary habits requires nearly as much solid food | vors have been most highly developed. With morbid 


as the day-laborer. 


It is to be regretted that such facts as these are not more | physician; but the natural tastes, which may be culti- 
generally appreciated by the educated public. Of all the| vated without being perverted, are, to a great extent, an 
natural sciences, physiology is the one which should be | indication of the wants of the system. 
most thoroughly popularized. Facts are only dry and | to reflect that these inclinations, which it is often difficult 
uninteresting to the people when their applications to | to resist, may be usually followed with safety. 
every-day life cannot be made apparent. Certainly it is 
of as much practical utility to know what modern science | gastronomy. Man is not a machine designed for purely 
teaches with regard to eating and drinking as to smatter | physical labor, the highest object of whose existence is 
a little in astronomy, chemistry, or natural history. The 
scientific dilettanti are very much interested in the num- | the inferior animals in the best possible condition, The 


Serless new varieties of animal life which have lately been | great brain with which he has been endowed gives him 
discovered in the Amazon, but would be troubled to say 
what becomes of one of these fish when exposed to the 


action of the digestive fluids—a question of much more | living and necessitate many expedients by which the 


practical importance. 


If educated persons were to devote a little time to the | of some great work which may immensely advance the 
study of modern physiology, they would find many | interests of humanity. The physical infirmities which 
very agreeable truths, An experienced diner-out knows | are 80 frequently attached to men of great intellect are 
that a poor dinner, while it offends his educated gustatory | often to be looked upon as sacrifices rather than vices ; 
sense, will certainly tax his digestive powers severely, On| and such men receive most charity from those who are 
the other hand, a well ordered dinner will produce no | best able to appreciate their works. As an offset to these 


distress, though the quantity of food taken may be con-| requirements, man has been endowed with the faculty of 
siderable. The cause of the difference is that one is 


In the winter fat meats and 
summer the light, succulent vegetables are craved. In 
the arctic regions the quantity of meat, especially fat 


meat, which is consumed is almost inconceivable; while 
in the tropics these articles are taken in very small quan- 


exposed to intense cold the nutritive processes are exag- 
of | gerated in order to keep up the animal temperature, and 


When we attempt to explain why the system demands 


periments on their own persons) the simple facts just 
stated ; but much may be done in the way of explanation 


If the chemist wishes 
to extract from meats the greatest possible amount of 


tastes we have nothing to do, for these concern only the 
It is comforting 
There is undoubtedly such a thing as physiological 
to keep the functions which he possesses in common with 
extraordinary responsibilities and aspirations, He is ex- 


posed to unusual labors, which involve irregularities in 


forces may be temporarily sustained for the performance 


deriving exquisite pleasure through the senses, especially 


cooked, served, and eaten physiologically, while in the | when these have been highly cultivated. 
brain of the divine Beethoven conceived those harmonies 
which have thrilled the sympathetic souls of thousands, 
the water come in the mouth promotes the secretion of the | the mathematical explanations of many of the laws of 
gastric juice ; that digestion is promoted by tranquillity | harmony and modulation were undiscovered. 
of body and mind during and immediately after a meal, | fect dinner everything progresses harmoniously like the 
and that nothing favors this essential function so much | movements of a symphony, but this is equally subject to 
as agreeable society and the actual gustatory enjoyment | certain scientific laws. 


other the most important physiological laws are violated. 
He would find, also, that the delicious odor which makes 


of food ; and, best of all, that the appetite, when not de- 


Confessing our inability to treat 
of dining from a purely gastronomic point of view, we pro- 


praved by excesses, is a pretty reliable guide as regards | pose in a few articles to consider this subject physiologi- 
the quantity and kind of food to be taken. This last is| cally. ‘There isa certain routinein dining which is pretty 
the most important consideration ; and we do not make | generally accepted by gastronomes in the great centres 
this assertion with regard to the appetite lightly or | of civilization ; and it is an interesting question to deter- 


without a basis of positive scientific facts. 


What is ordinarily known as the appetite expresses a | ical laws. 
necessity on the part of the system for solid food. Thirst tee 
expresses a demand for water, and the indefinite sense, 
calied sometimes the respiratory sense, expresses the want 
of air. When either of these wants are supplied the cor- 
responding sensation ceases. Thirst may be alleviated 
by injecting water into the veins ; but solid food requires 
elaborate preparation by digestion, and hunger can only 
be relieved by eating. As regards the proper quantity 
of food, the appetite is a sure guide, if its dictates be | wires of the Atlantic cable. 
scrupulously followed. Few persons actually want to eat 
too much ; and if the stomach be overloaded, it is gener- 
ally because eating is continued after the appetite has 


been satisfied. 


With regard to the kind of food, the taste is generally 
a proper guide. There is no fact better known to phys. 
iologists than that the organism demandea greatly varied 
diet. Not only is it hurtful to restrict the diet to salt 
meats and dry bread, as is often done in armies and at 
soa, but there must be considerable variety even when 
we have fresh meats and vegetables in abundance, If 
the diet be very monotonous, the disorders in nutrition 
are very well marked, Scurvy, with its varied phenom- 
ena, is the inevitable result, But feed a scorbutic patient | liberal promises of the Queen's speech, 

nly for a fow days with precisely what his appetite'in your unhappy country, where the tyrant majority 


mine how far this is in accordance with known physiolog- 
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LONDON. 
Lonpon, February 9, 1867. 
LONG before this letter reaches the eyes of readers of 
Tur RounD TABLE, news of the commencement of our 
great reform battle will have been flashed through the 
This is really the only sub- 
ject now discussed in our political world. Our Tory gov- 
ernment did indeed give the Queen a long speech the 
other day, in which all sorts of things were talked 
about; but that was a mere trick. There is no conceiv- 
able measure they might not have promised with perfect 
safety ; for in no case could they be called on to redeem 
their promises this year, and next year will have its own 
Queen's speech, and can take care of itself, The fact is, 
as Lord Derby well knows, that if the government fail 
to grapple with the reform question, Mr, Gladstone and 
the Liberals will make short work of them; and if they 
do grapple with it there is business enough cut out for 
them for the remainder of the year. So much for the 
I suppose that 




















rT, 
lords it over all the culture and refinement of the land, 
and no sacred house of peers rejoices in an hereditary 
right to obstruct the wishes of nineteen-twentieths of 
their fellow-countrymen, it is hard to conceive the im. 
portance which we attach to those meagre and enigmat. 
ical productions which go by the name of Queen's 
speeches. But we are thankful for what we can get, 
Our aristocratic organs, indeed, are more than thankful, 
The Times thinks it good fun to call attention to the 
“long-windedness ” of a President's message—the five or 
six columns which that paper will give to a description 
of a review ora royal marriage being too much space, in its 
opinion, for a document which takes a great nation into 
council with its ruler on the public affairs of an entire 
year. A Queen’s speech is, it is true, a very different sort of 
thing. Westudy that as Dr. Cumming studies a text from 
the book of Daniel ; and everybody makes of it what he 
can for himself. So now, after reading the Derby plat. 
form, we are all asking what are the government going 
todo? The opinion seems to be that they will simply 
propose resolutions as a basis for drawing up a bill, 
which means that our government have no principles of 
their own, but would like to know the opinion of the 
House of Commons on the matter; and any way are 
ready to hold office until they are kicked out. Finally 
of course it must come to this, for the House will only 
pass a measure based on principles to which it assents; 
but the Tories forget that, besides having a policy of its 
own,.the House of Commons will probably have a deter. 
mination that that policy shall be carried out not by the 
party it distrusts, but by those in whom it has confi. 
dence. The downfall of the Derby government may be 
looked upon as certain; and Mr. Gladstone when once 
more minister must find his position greatly strengthened, 
There is no question that public opinion has made im- 
mense strides in the direction of radicalism during the 
past winter. On Monday, as you have heard, we are to 
have another great demonstration in the streets in favor 
of manhood suffrage and vote by ballot ; and it has come 
to this, that no government dares interfere with it. The 
government have discovered that such processions are 
perfectly legal ; but whoever supposes that this means 
more than that it would not be politic to stop them, 
quite mistakes the practical working of our constitution, 
If opinion in favor of the reform movement had not at 
tained a formidable growth, plenty of reasons, aye and 
good legal reasons, would have been found by the law 
officers of the crown for suppressing the whole thing as 
an intolerable nuisance to the ruling classes, 

A Mr. George Harvey, of 16 Rathbone Place, Oxford 
Street, has sent me a form to fill up beginning, “ Sm: 
Please to insert my name as a subscriber to the work 
entitled Was General Washington Bornin England.” He 
says it is a “ suppressed question.” I suppose your people 
suppressed it. ‘Terms are “one guinea, to be paid at the 
time of delivery.” Harvey says he firat got the notion 
through “ George Field, Esq.,” author of the Outlines of 
Analogical Philosophy and The Philosophy of Logic—s 
gentleman who had been for years deep in the seclusion 
of books and buried from the world. That is the way, 
you see, to discover a great man’s birthplace. Go deep 
into the seclusion of books, bury yourself from the world, 
engender a suspicion of historical and biographical errors, 
infect an active, enterprising mind like that of Harvey 
with the same suspicion, and the thing is accomplished. 
Mr. Harvey tells me, by means of his circular, that he has 
been “at a heavy expense of time and ‘money searching 
out documentary evidence confirming Mr. Field’s state- 
ments.” “There will be in the book (quarto, elegantly 
bound in cloth, gilt-embossing, with not less than two 
hundred pages of letter-press) a chromo.lithograph, 
from the original portrait, of Miss Mary Ball, taken & 
short time before her marriage to Augustine Washington, 
the father of George; a line engraving of the general, 
from the painting by Gilbert Stuart, showing the family 
features of the son to be those of the mother; ditto of 
the house in which he was born, in England ; ditto, from 
a drawing made by Harvey himself, of the old walnut 
tree planted by the father while in England; a vignette 
wood-cut of the stone placed to commemorate the spot 
where the general was alleged to have been born in Vit 
ginia [ouly “alleged,” mind]; ditto, the unfinished 
monument to the memory of General Washington's 
mother, near Fredericksburg; and ditto, the design of 
the obelisk intended to surmount the monument, the 
marble for which is quarried, and lies near by.” ‘Two ot 
three more oxtracts from Mr, Harvey's prospectus may 
perhaps interest you, 


“ The deplorable neglect (he mee of blographic records 
of the th of great men js almost universal, though 


the home culture of the young mind, whereby mor 
greatness is mainly derived, is admitted by every thought 
ful person, In the proposed publication, relating to Mre, 





Washington, it must be stated that the doficiency is such 
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much cannot be said, but that little will be fully re- 
vealed, and will serve to give some faint idea of the early 
training of her son George. 

“Washington Irving's Life of General Washington is 
nearly silent in regard to the mother, yet this gifted 
writer was eminently at home when he discoursed on 
woman’s character. It is, therefore, probable that few 
materials were in his possession for such a purpose, or 
otherwise he would not have failed to have employed them. 

“ Hitherto, the ag eg of the records in Mr. Har- 
vey’s possession has been withheld, finding the state- 
ments to be unpalatable to American prejudices, although 
Mr. Thornton has urged it asa duty, ‘hese causes are 
now, however, removed, since Virginia has desecrated 
the hitherto supposed country of Washington’s birth by 
her foul rebellion against the lawful government that 
this great man was mainly instrumental in founding.” 

There has been another attempt this week to put 
down free criticism by costs and damages. Luckily it 
has failed. A certain Dr. Strauss, a gentleman of poly. 
glot extraction, published some time ago a novel called 
The Old Ledger, and, according to custom, forwarded a 
copy to 7'he Atheneum literary journal for review. Of 
course, if the review had been favorable the doctor would 
have been perfectly satisfied. If the editor had described 
it as he sometimes does describe a book, in his general 
words, a8 “ a dainty volume, a bright” (the word “ bright” 
is always kept in stereotype in the Athenwum office) 
“and genial book,” or anything of that kind, there would 
have been no action. But the critic spoke out. He said 
that it was “ the worst attempt at a novel ever perpe. 
trated.” The word perpetrated, in this sense, is a sort 
of slang, the use of which does not gavor of literary judg- 
ment, and is therefore injudicious in a critic who expects 
his readers to trust his unsupported verdict. The need- 
less employment of superlatives is, moreover, not indica- 
tive of a judicial mind. There have been so many more 
bed novels written than this critic could possibly have read 
that we may assume that he was merely writing as excited 
ladies sometimes talk, and meant only to say that Dr. 
Strauss had published @ very bad novel indeed. I have 
no doubt he was quite right; first, because of the abstract 
probability of the thing, and secondly, because of the ex- 
tracts which were read aloud in court and which were 
certainly bad enough. Whether it was strictly true that 
the work was ‘an abominable one, containing an amount 
of bad French, German, Latin, and English, and vulgarity, 
profanity, indelicacy, inanity, and self-complacency, with 
a perpetual recurrence of abuse,” not having read the 
book, I cannot say; but the jury evidently thought that 
the writer was at liberty to say all this if he thought it 
true; and this, in a legal point of view, is realy the re- 
gult of Dr. Straugs’s action, or rather his two actions, 
for this was a revival of the story on a new issue, the 
doctor having already brought an action and feiled. On 
the whole, the public and the critics may be congratulated 
onthe result, We have had many attempts, lately, to in- 
timidate critical journals, and some have been success. 
ful, and it wanted but a few more cases of the kind to 
destroy the last spark of honest independence, 

There are influences enough at work to corrupt the 
honest critic without establishing a sort of legal terror- 
ism destructive of everything but timid commonplaces. 
Since I called attention to the singular notions of Mr. 
Samuel Lucas and Mr. Thomas Hood, the editors of the 
recently published volume of selections from Hood’s 
poems, as to the qualities which constitute a “serious 
poem,” Mr. John Hollingshead, I see, has written on the 
same subject to The Atheneum, and Mr. Thomas Hood 
has written a reply. Mr. Hood says that his father did 
write the poem on page 48 of Moxon’s volume of his 
Serious Poems, and that he evidently, for reasons given, 
saw nothing indelicate or improper in it. But how did it 
get into a collection of “ Serious Poems by Thomas 
Hood”? Mr. Hood, who is evidently as much puzzled 
about this as anybody else, merely remarks that “Mr. 
Samuel Lucas, who edited the serious selection, will no 
doubt be able to give his reason for inserting the poem in 
that volume.” Mr. Lucas will be able to do nothing of 
the sort, and the reason is very simple, though well worth 
knowing to those who put faith in editorship of this kind. 
The fact is that Mr. Lucas had nothing todo with the 
Volume but to put his name to it, for which Messrs, 
Moxon & Co. paid him a handsome sum. Was Mr. 
Lucas's name so popular then, some may ask, as to make 
it worth the while of any publisher to pay for such 4 
thadowy service? Not at All, Mr. Lucas has never 
Written anything but anonymous reviews; and though 
he republished some of these with his name one day, he 
ia almont entirely unknown to the book-buying public, 
But then Mr. Lucas ia, or rathor waa, a writer of criti- 
clame on books in The Timea, and it is astonishing how 
Valuable our publishers think any little service which 


Times reviewers can perform, and how fond they are of 


providing them with tasks which are fictitious in every- 
thing but the checks which are drawn for them. 


There is not a journal here which dares call attention 
to these facts, though it may be done without the slight- 
est violation of confidence or privacy. There is not, for 
example, any secret in the fact that Mr. Lucas was a 
Times reviewer, for he himself republished his reviews 
from 7'he Times with his own name upon the title-page ; 
it is equally certain that he contributes nothing but his 
name to Messrs. Moxon's volume. This much, at least, 
might be said in this or any similar case, but it will not 
besaid. Indeed, if I had not been corrupted by the habit 
of writing these letters for an American journal, 1 should 
no more have thouglit of noticing these facts than I 
should of printing Mr. Carlyle’s weekly grocery bill, a 
copy of which—a very interesting document, throwing 
important light on his domestic habits—has accidentully 
come into my possession, We are sadly in want of some 
Benthamite philosopher, some uncompromising specu- 
lator in ethics, to question many of the rules of etiquette 
and social morals which find acceptance among us, It 
may be very well for publishers and critics that the 
strictest secrecy be kept about these things, but a moral- 
ist of ‘the greatest happiness ” school may perhaps think 
that something is also due to the public interest ; some- 
thing to those who buy books on the faith of editors’ 
names, and who read criticisms in “ powerful journals” 
in the belief that their writers have no motives to be 
partial. 

Baron Tauchnitz, whose little pocket half-thaler vol- 
umes of English authors every traveller on the continent 
of Europe knows full well, is going to open up a new 
field with translations into English of the best German 
authors, beginning with Auerbach’s novel On the Heights, 
in three volumes. The sale is expected to be extensive 
here. It is a pretty story of village and court life—the 
connection between the two being a poor peasant heroine 
who goes to court to nurse a royal infant. Auerbach’s 
stories have hitherto been almost entirely confined to the 
peculiarities of his own village life only, which is, perhaps, 
the reason why they -have not been much relished in 
other countries, though so immensely popular in Ger. 
many. The Tauchnitz volumes are convenient and 
portable, and I wonder they have not been more imitated, 
They sell largely, but are too cheap to be a mine of wealth 
toa publisher. A small sum from Tauchnitz for leave 
to reprint for circulation abroad is now established among 
the minor gains of British authors. Tauchnitz gave 
Carlyle for the first four volumes of his /rederick the Great 
£225, and printed in the same year an edition of 2,000 
and another of 1,660 copies, His sale of English popular 
works is generally about 3,000 copies, and it is wonder- 
fully steady, Of Mr. Dickens's Mutual Mriend, for which 
he paid £150, he published over 4,000 copies in two 
volumes, I can send you a few more particulars about 
prices paid which may be of interest: Jor Mrs. Wood's 
Mildred Arkell (2 vols.) the baron paid £60; Miss Kava- 
nagh’s Beatrice, £50; Anthony Trollope’s Can You For- 
give IIer? (3 vols.), £50; Mrs. Wood’s Oswald Cray (2 
vols.), £60 ; Miss Craik’s Christian’s Mistake, £50; Land 
at Last (2 vols.), £20; Lever's Luttrell of Arran (2 vols.), 
£30; Clever Woman of the Family (2 vols.), £35; Mrs. 
Riddell’s George Geith (2 vols.), £25; Miss Thomas’s On 
Guard (2 vols.), £25; Once and Again (2 vols.), £20; 


Only a Clod (2 vols.), £25 ; Miss Carew and Hand and Glove 
(1 vol.), £40; Ainsworth’s Spanish Match (2 vols.), £20; 
Miss Marryat’s Love's Conflict (2 vols.), £25; Constance 
Sherwood (2 vols.), £25; Miss Edwards’s Half- Million of 
Money (2 vols.), £40 ; Hepworth Dixon’s Holy Land (2 
vols.), £50; Denise, £20; Le Fanu’s Guy Deverell, £25; 
Alice Forbes (2 vols.), £20; Mrs. Riddell’s Maxwell Drew- 
ett (2 vols.), £25; and A Noble Life, £50. The sums are 
not large ; but it is a new thing for our authors to get 
any benefit from international copyright, and Tauchnitz, 
to his honor, not unfrequently pays the family of a 
writer where there is no copyright whatever. 

We have been taught to regard Harpers as a conscien- 
tious, nay, even pious firm ; but why do they palm off upon 
the American public pictures as correct representations 
of something when they are only representations of some- 
thing else? This would be bnigmatical if I left the sub- 
ject here; though perhaps it might go home to their 
coneciences, and so do good indirectly. But I will give 
an example, In their Weekly for the 26th of January 
last they give what purports to be a representation of the 
recent great coal mine disaster in England, and another 
picture purporting to represent “ A Descent of Volunteers 
into the Oaks Colliery.” Look at them and you will 
observe that the costumes do not look very English, and 
I will tell you why, The pictures do not represent our 
recent disaster at all, They were published in France 
some time before the date of that event in a work entitled 
La Vie Souterraine, where they figure aa Le Coup de 





The Hillyars and Burtons (2 vols.), £25; Miss Braddon’s S 


this should reach Messrs. Harpers’ eyes, let me implore 
them not to grudge the American artist his fee. Let 
them give something genuine. It will encourage native 
talent, besides being more honest. Lyra Hleyantiarum 
that beautiful volume of select vers de société just pub- 
lished under the editorship of Mr. Locker (himself one of 
the best writers of that kind of poetry), has brought its 
publishers into a scrape, It contains a number of copy- 
right poems, which it seems Mr. Locker included with- 
out the permission of the authors’ families, in happy 
ignorance of copyright law. What- is worse is that the 
families referred to, in dudgeon withhold their leave, and 
will not give it at any price. So the publication is stopped, 
all copies sold are to be returned, the money refunded, 
and the booksdestroyed, 

M. Bulos, the editor of the Revue des Deux Mondes, ia 

writing an article on Swinburne’s poetical works for that 
periodical, where it will appeaz under the title of Un Poete 
Paien Anglais, Cassell, Petter & Galpin are going to make 
a bold attempt to start a weekly magazine of high literary 
and artistic merit for one penny. It will contain sixteen 
pages crown quarto, with numerous illustrations, and will 
number among its active contributors Dutton Cook, James 
Hannay, Edmund Yates (it will be a sort of ‘ happy fam- 
ily,” you see), John Hollingshead, Walter Thornbury, 
Godfrey Turner, Andrew Halliday, J. C. Brough, Hain 
Friswell, J. C. Parkinson, John Oxenford, R. Whiting, 
the author of Vo Church, G. M. Fenn, Edward Copping, 
W. J. Prowse, H. 8. Leigh, Thomas Archer, Neville Bar- 
nard, and its editor, Moy Thomas. The first number will 
appear on the sixth of March. ; 
You have, perhaps, seen a wrangle going on in our pa- 
pers about a right Mrs. Wood and a wrong Mrs. Wood, 
who (if the one may not be classed among Curll’s “ phantom 
authors,” described in 7he Dunciad) both write novels, 
Mr. Newby, who publishes for the wrong Mrs. Wood 
(who never appears, by the way, but, like the phantom 
authors alluded to, leaves her publisher to speak), declares 
that her name, too, is Mrs. ZZenry Wood (address not 
given); and declines to desist from describing her on his 
title-pages as “Mrs. Wood.” This, by the way, is no new 
thing with Newby. He had a shadowy Miss Evans 
writing novels for him; and, if 1 remember rightly, 
some other personsof a like shadowy kind, not long 
ago. It is too bad, but there is no law to prevent it, 
Literature is often a profitable thing nowadays; but 
popular authors sometimes like to eke out their earnings 
with a little extra labor of anotherkind, Here is Samuel 
Smiles, author of The Lives of the Engineers, who lately 
gave up the secretaryship of the South-eastern and 
Charing Cross Railways and asalary of £1,500 per annum, 
appointed secretary of our National Provident Life Insur. 
ance Office, where his pay is £4,000 per annum, The 
directors were wise. He isa manof ideas and is worth 
the money. Q. 
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THE SISTERS OF MERCY.* 

O good a biography as the one before us, so clear, com- 

prehensive, and well authenticated a narrative of a 
life of surpassing excellence has seldom been offered to 
the public. Apart from the profound respect with which 
this earnest and truly devout woman must inspire all 
rightly-minded persons, of whatever creed or persuasion, 
her benevolence, her unwearied efforts to relieve the poor 
and distressed—especially orphans and destitute females 
—her cheerfulness in affliction, her bravery in surmount- 
ing obstacles in the furtherance of her great object, her 
boundless generosity and self-imposed poverty, and her 
final success, through infinite labor and severe sacrifice, 
in founding the “Order of Mercy,” entitle her to a dis- 
tinguished position among the benefactors of the human 
race, a8 well as to the highest consideration as a guide 
and example to all womankind. 

The great need may have passed away for those mon- 
astic institutions in which, during the dark ages, the 
treasures of ancient learning were preserved, and where 
—protected by that power which, from the chair that 
stood where once imperial Cesar’s throne was raised, 
sent forth decrees to awe the great ones of the earth— 
the weak and lonely sought and found sure refuge from 
Heentiousness and violence, Yet, never,in the annals of 
the world did the poor stand in greater need of help than 
at the present day, and never were innocent and home: 
less women in greater peril than at this period of our 
boasted civilization, Sensitively alive to all the evils 
apringing from ignorance and deatitution, Catherine Me- 
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Auley set about her great work with pious enthusiasm ; 
and to her active endeavors we owe the foundation of an 
order the beneficent effects of which are felt throughout 
Christendom. 

Catherine McAuley was born in Dublin on the day of 
the feast of St. Michael, 1787. Her parents were both of 


her love for the poor, her desire for their instruction, and 
her devotion to the Catholic faith, to which she adhered 
with unwavering steadfastness and in the face of most 
cruel trials. Onthe death of her parents, she was placed 
under the care of a relative of her mother’s, one Surgeon 
Conway, a rigid Protestant and strongly opposed to 
Catholicism. She was subsequently adopted by a lady 
and gentleman of wealth, who, although likewise Prot- 
estants, were yet free from the prejudices which in those 
days found vent in persecution and violent denunciation, 
and while under their roof she was enabled to seek and 
obtain from the Reverend Dr. Murray—afterwards arch- 
bishop—that advice and instruction which gave her 
strength to overcome all obstacles. Ireland was, at this 
period, in avery unsettled state. Orange disturbances, 
tithe slaughters, and the destruction of Catholic churches 
gave rise everywhere to bitter animosities, ending not 
unfrequently in bloodshed. Not in Ireland alone was the 
Church destined to suffer : 

“ Catholicity had been annihilated in the fairest realms 
ef Europe. Priests and religion had been nearly exter- 
minated by banishment or the guillotine ; the royal blood 
of descendants of St. Louis had dyed the pavements of 
Paris; one pope had died a martyr in a foreign land; he 
was thought to be the last of the popes. Yet he had a 
successor, but that successor had languished for eight 
years in captivity.” 

Catherine’s early years were chiefly devoted to works 
of piety and benevolence, and, especially in the poor 


great good. The death of the kind people who had 
adopted her was a source of much grief to Catherine 
McAuley, although she was made happy in the thought 
that she had been the means of converting them both to 
her own faith ; and so great was Mr. Callahan’s confidence 
in her that he left her sole heiress to his wealth, consist- 
ing of thirty thousand pounds in the Bank of Ireland, 
six hundred pounds a year in perpetuity, his mansion, 
plate, jewels, and several policies of life insurance. No 
sooner did Catherine become possessed of fortune, than 
she determined to found an institution where servants 
and other women of good character might be instructed 
and protected, and to this she added an asylum for or- 
phans., 5 

“ Mother McAuley considered all society to be in the 
hands of women ; if wives were good, they could save 
their husbands ; if sisters were good, they could convert 
their brothers; if mothers were good, they could rear 
their children well. She delighted to gather poor little 
ones about her, to make them happy and to surround 
them with holy and gentle influences. She would never 
hear of severity with them.” 

She purchased a piece of ground on Baggot Street, 
Dublin, for five thousand pounds—subject, likewise, to 
an annual rental of sixty pounds—and caused a building 
to be erected at a cost of four thousand pounds. On the 
day of the feast of our Lady of Mercy, 1827, the estab- 
lishment was opened for destitute women, orphans, and 
poor schools, and, at the request of the foundress, the 
archbishop permitted it to be called “The Institute of 
Our Blessed Lady of Mercy.” At that time Catherine 
had no idea of founding a religious institute. 

“Yet,” says one of her early associates, “God so di- 
rected her mind and actions that a convent became a 
kind of necessity. Gradually the interior life took the 
perfect shape to which it has tended for ages, and the ex- 
ternal occupations and relations began to harmonize with 
it in such a manner that all things became too like mon- 
astic life to be permitted unless under monastic rule, and 
hence monastic rule came at last in God’s own time and 
manner. The house was already built and furnished in 
conventual style.” 

The foundress established the pious custom of enter- 
taining all the poor children of the neighborhood at 
dinner on Christmas day, and her example has been 
almost universally followed in the order. On the first of 
these occasions Daniel O'Connell presided at the repast, 
and he continued to do so whenever he happened to be in 
Dublin on that anniversary. As might have been ex- 
pected, the new society met with strong opposition from 
persons of all ranks—bishops, priests, and laymen; and 
even the archbishop was not quite satisfied at the anom-. 
alous position the institute began to assume, saying that 
he did not know that the founding of a new order was a 
part of her plan, It was finally arranged, however, that 
Miss McAuley and a few of her associates should make a 
novitiate in some presentation convent, that the “ Sisters 
of Mercy ” should become a religious society, and that the 
practices of monastic life should be introduced at once 


of the Christian world, 


are some not yet ready to acknowledge the great points 
in his character, others unwilling to admit the existence 


in every man. 


of the dead but good.” Some years hence, when the 


rine was canonically appointed superior by the archbishop. 
In 1832, during the first visitation of the Asiatic cholera, 
the foundress and several of her associates went to the 
hospital and made it their home until the fatal scourge 
disappeared, and on their return to the institute, finding 
her own means inadequate for the relief of all the widows 
and orphans made destitute by this fatal disease, Mother 
McAuley adopted the expedient of opening a bazaar in 
order to obtain the requisite funds to satisfy their wants. 
As a means of ensuring success, Catherine wrote a touch- 
ing appeal to the Duchess of Kent, imploring her aid and 
that of her daughter (the present Queen of England) in 
behalf of her enterprise: 

“The duchess returned a most gracious reply, and in 
a few days a large assortment of fancy-work, executed by 
the royal fingers of mother and daughter, was officially 
delivered in Baggot Street. Card, Berlin, and raised work 
wrought by the duchess, a large velvet muff elegantly 
embroidered, and several drawings by the Princess Vic- 
toria, made up the contents of this valuable contribution. 
Each article had its value further enhanced by the royal 
autograph of the fair donor, which was affixed. This was 
a precedent worthy of imitation. Thousands, who other- 
wise had done nothing for the poor, now flocked to the 
hall, and the bazaar was the most prosperous ever held 
for the poor of Dublin.” 

The exalted friendship and respect which the great 
apostle of temperance and the foundress mutually enter- 
tained enabled them to render great help to each other 
in the furtherance of their respective works. 

“ Catherine McAuley and Theobald Matthew had much 
incommon. Enlarged benevolence, universal sympathy, 
utmost tenderness for the unfortunate, and almost ex- 
travagant kindness to the erring, marked the dealings of 
both with their fellow-creatures. Nota drop of gall or 
bitterness was found in either. The sweetness, mildness, 
and charity of Jesus faintly yet truly irradiated the 
countenance of each.” 

Catherine McAuley was extremely particular in paying 
rigid attention to the manners of the sisters. Kind, gra- 
cious, dignified, and ladylike she strongly urged them to 
be on all occasions, saying that if they did not appear 
before the world as gentlewomen religion would suffer. 
The death of this great and good woman was such as 
might have been expected from her well-spent life, and 
in November, 1841, she was “ laid in the earth like the 
poor,” in obedience to her own direction. She lived to 
see convents of the Sisters of Mercy springing up all 
over her beloved land. The order has been introduced 
in every part of the civilized world, the members num. 
bering at present about three thousand, and during the 
last thirty years the poor of Ireland alone have received 
through this order the equivalent of three million five 
hundred thousand dollars, inclusive of endowments and 
the surplus dowries of the sisters, 

Included in this biography is a very interesting sketch 
of Nano Nagle, an Ursuline nun, born in 1728, the reviver 
of education and monasticism in Ireland, who built in 
Cork the first convent erected there since the Reforma- 
tion, and who had the courage to pursue her pious voca- 
tion ata time when the laws which made it felony for 
the Irish Catholic to teach or to learn were still unre- 
pealed. There can be no question of the great good to 
be derived from the life history of these exemplary 
women, whose noble aspirations, devout enthusiasm, 
patient suffering, and beneficent achievements have won 
for them an exalted place among the good and great ones 


ARNOLD'S LIFE OF LINCOLN.* 
T is too early to write of Mr, Lincoln and his times 
with the impartiality which histury demands. ‘There 


of defects in him, though conscious that defects are found 
The manner of his death impresses 
upon us, with special force, the maxim, “ Speak nothing 


time has come for writing the history of these days, Mr, 
Lincoln’s character, like that of every great leader in 
marked epochs, will be coldly and mercilessly dissected, 

Mr. Arnold, a member of Congress from Mr. Lincoln’s 
own state, having the advantage of intimacy with him, 
has given us not so much a biography as a sketch of the 
late President’s connection with the emancipation of the 
negro, The book is a pleasant one to read, with a style 
that shows the author to have been intent rather on his 
matter than his manner, The leading events of Mr, Lin- 
coln’s administration are put together compactly and in 
order ; and none of them are dwelt upon long enough to 
dull the interest of the narrative, Errors in grammatical 
accuracy now and then occur; but these are so gross as 
to prove themselves to be the result of carelessness rather 
than want of knowledge, The sketch given of Mr. 
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Lincoln’s life up to the beginning of his political career 
is the merest outline ; no filling up of incidents to make 
out a biography or to enable us to judge of the then 
character or the probable future character of the map, 
His public career is well and strikingly described. We 
have well-chosen specimens of his public papers ang 
official correspondence in sufficient number to give ys 
an insight into the character of his mind, the tone of 
his feelings during the trying times of the rebellion, 
and the reasons which prompted him to successive steps 
of policy. 

In the light of these, Mr. Lincoln appears during the 
protracted trial of the war the calmest man of all who 
spoke and wrote in those exciting times. Whatever 
errors he may have committed, they were not the result 
of passionate impulse or want of thought. If at any 
time he lagged behind his more ardent advisers and 
friends, it was not from sloth or indifference ; it was a de. 
liberate hanging back, not purposeless. One rises from 
the perusal of this book with a conviction that President 
Lincoln was, in a much greater degree than was at the 
time believed, even by his party friends, the directing 
mind of his administration. He had the repute of being 
unequal to the great duty of a President, that of binding 
together the members of his cabinet into one harmonious 
body. It was a common thing to hear his administration 
denounced by its friends in private conversation as a six- 
headed administration, in which every secretary was left 
to manage his own department in hisown way. There 
was a good deal of this, enough perhaps to account for 
the inefficient conduct of the war for the first two years, 
But it is apparent, we think, from Mr. Arnold’s compila- 
tion of documents, that while Mr. Lincoln may have 
watched too little the details of administration, he took 
care to reserve to himself the decision of great questions 
and the general guidance of government policy. 

We have striven, while reading this book, to divest 
ourselves of partisan feeling for or againsti Mr. Lincoln, 
and we do not mean here to revive the discussions of Gen. 
McClellan’s merits or demerits as a soldier, or of his just 
or unjust treatment by the administration. It seems to 
us impossible, however, for any one now to read the cor- 
respondence between the President and Gen. McClellan, 
while the latter was on the Peninsula, without being 
convinced that Mr. Lincoln had the larger mind of the 
two. Nor can we go through the progressive steps lead- 
ing to and ending in the Emancipation Proclamation 
without feeling that the government policy on this ques- 
tion, all the way through, was Mr. Lincoln’s own policy. 
The utmost pressure of ardent and impulsive friends 
failed to hurry him toward this step until his own mind 
was made up; when, in his own judgment, the time had 
come for it, arguments against it were listened to but 
failed to raise before him even a doubt. 

There is one part of the book which we do not like. 
Mr. Arnold takes pains to deny that the President in- 
dulged in coarse jokes. This is too much after the man- 
ner of Mr. Sparks’s substitution of “ General Putnam” 
for “Old Put” in one of Washington's letters. The evi- 
dence of Mr. Lincoln’s habits in this respect is so abun, 
dant in the channels of general rumor that the people, 
whether those who are friendly or those who are un- 
friendly to him, are not likely to be argued out of a be- 
lief in it. They may overlook this want of good taste on 
his part while contemplating the qualities which go to 
make up his higher character, but they are no more afraid 
to look squarely at this fault than they are to hear of 
General Washington swearing most profanely at General 
Lee on one of the New Jersey battle-flelds, 

The conviction is forced upon the mind by Mr. Arnold’s 
book that, whatever faults may be fastened upon Mr. 
Lincoln by the more searching processes of future history, 
his right to rank with the great men of the world will be 
established—that he was of the highest courage, calm in 
the midst of perils; not dependent on others for his judg: 
ments; not self-asserting, but, where he hada right to 
direct, always quietly taking his right; never dazzled in 
collision with intellects more strong than his own; and 
that whatever of good or of evil there was in his adminis- 
tration of our affairs, the merit or the demerit belongs 
not to those about him, but to himself, 
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Woodburn Grange: A Story of English Country Life. 
By William Howitt. Philadelphia: 1. B, Peterson & 
Brothers, 1867.—'The announcement of a forthooming 
novel from the able pen of William Howitt awakenec 
pleasing expectations in the minds of all the lovers of 
original, earnest, and independent thought, and the peru 
ral of the work has occasioned no divappointment, The 
book possesses many cloments of attraction ; there Is in 
ita combination of philosophic and pictorial power, ap: 
pealing alike to the reason and the imagination ; sugges 
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and a lofty tone of religion and morality meriting the 
heartiest recognition. To the author’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with English rustic and provincial modes of 
thought, as well as to his keen perceptions and accurate 
and elaborate powers of description, we are indebted for 
some striking and highly interesting, and sometimes 
amusing, characters. ‘There is nothing of the heroic or 
transcendental about the people in Woodburn Grange, 
they are far removed from the fashionable world, and in- 
nocent of any tendency to sensationalism ; but there is a 
charming simplicity about them, their conversation is 
remarkably easy and natural, they have, with some few 
exceptions, a good purpose in life, and the subsidiary 
characters are sketched with the careful finish of a true 
artist who does not consider the subordinate portions of 
his picture unworthy his best attention. The scene of 
the story is laid in one of the rural districts in England, 
and some striking contrasts are drawn between the last 
descendant of a long line of illustrious ancestors and the 
descendant of an unbroken line of paupers. Sir Roger 
Rockville is only remarkable as an old-fashioned, igno- 
rant embodiment of obsolete prejudices, constantly at 
war with poachers and trespassers, with none to 
love him while he lived, nor to mourn for him 
when he died. He is the representative of a class 
which are happily becoming every day more rare; 
advanced civilization is replacing them by such men as, 
somewhat later in the story, Sir Emanuel Clavering is 
described to be; a baronet of ancient lineage, highly 
cultivated, benevolent, and affable, conscious of his own 
rights and scrupulously careful to avoid infringing upon 


but commands the respect of the community and en- 
sures a welcome in society. The second chapter intro- 
duces us to a class of persons whose precise position will 
probably strike many of our readers with astonishment. 
They belong to a race of hereditary paupers who have 
maintained an uninterrupted descent from the reign of 
Elizabeth till the present time, regarding their position 
as no disgrace and claiming their weekly stipend as their 
just patrimony : 

“Those who imagine that all paupers merely claimed parish 
relief because the law ordained it, commit a great error. There 
were numbers who were hereditary Pa. on a higher prin- 
ciple even than hereditary peers, and that on a tradition care- 
fully handed down, that they were only manfully claiming their 
own, They traced their claims from the most ancient feudal 
times. They were none of your modern manufactures, the off- 
spring of wretched political necessities. They came down from 
the times when the lord was as much bound to maintain his vil- 
lein in gross as the védlein was to work for the lord. These pau- 
pers were in fact, or claimed to be, the original adscripti gleba, 
and to have as sound aclaim to parish support as the landed pro- 
prietor had to his land.” 

From this stock arose one Simon Deg, who, by honest 
industry, became the richest man in Castleborough, and 
resolving that, however the brand of pauperism might 
attach to his progenitors, none of its obligations should 
rest upon him, he had the pay-books of the three parishes 
of the town for eighty years diligently searched, and 
finding that the sum received by persons of the name of 
Deg amounted to several thousands of pounds, he paid 
the full amount over to the respective committees pre- 
siding over parish affairs, and took their receipts for the 
fame. His after career is worthy of 80 good a beginning. 
He lives to reap the benefit of a weil-spent life, and to see 
his townsmen rise to a better social condition and to the 
enjoyment of the blessings of education and prosperity 
mainly through his exertions, 

The life at Woodburn Grange and its surroundings is 
simple, natural, and yet exceedingly interesting. No. 
where can we find a more agreeable picture of a country 
home, and no author knows better than Mr. Howitt the 
varied forms of expression, the peculiar habits of thought, 
the differences in religious opinion, and the strange in- 
consistencies that invariably distinguish society in rural 
districts, Assuredly the author has contrived to draw 
together a very charming circle. Mra, Woodburn is a 
model wife, worthy to be the helpmate of Leonard 
Woodburn, the wealthy owner of a beautiful estate com- 
prising four hundred acres of highly cultivated land, and 
who, claiming no connection with any of the old or great 
families of the country, might be classed under the 
ancient name of yeoman, “ He could not,” says the au- 
thor, “at that time of day, have been addressed by letter 
as esquire, though every man who is not exactly a sweep 
or a costermonger is 80 now.” 

“Mra, Woodburn was a fine, large, comely woman, who though 
as well educated as the ladies generally of her day, and fond of 
hearing books readin winters’ evenings rather than reading them 
herself, had ber heart and pride in her house and dairy, Churn- 
{ng, cheese-making, looking after her fowls, her eggs, her calves, 

her pigs and pigeons, her ducks, _ turkeys, guinea-fowls ; 
her fruit, both of garden and orchard, storing it up or preserving 
{t—these were the great business of her daily lite and afforde 
hera perpetual satisfaction, It was a real delight to see Mra, 
Woodburn amid her daily duties of thia kind, and her handsome, 
Punny, amiling face, and tall and ample but active figure directing 
her maida, or helping them in an emergency; or to instruct a 
novice, kneeling on a soft basa, leaning over the side of the large 
brass pan, with her fair, full, and finely-rounded arma, bared to 
near the ehoulder, crushing down the curd in the whey, or crumb- 
ling it and pressing it into the vat,” 


Of a higher type is Rebecca Heritage, the wife of the 
wealthy Quaker banker of Castleborough ; 


“She is not very tall, sho Is not very short, she ia not very 
thin, nor very stout; but she is fair, very fair, yot with dark hale 
Heatly laid back from the centre of the forehead, under a very 
white and very plain Quaker cap, A silk gown she becomes 
pete, very dovelike #llk; a white muelin handkerchlef covers 
her #houlders and bosom, and she has extremely well-cut fea- 
tures, Tier nose ta perfect. Her eyes blue-gray, large and 
thoughtful, Her forehead is broad and ample, and, in a word, 
sho looks like a grave and comely duchess dressed up for a female 
Friend in a domestic theatrical, In that noble tace—in that 
smooth, soft, yet healthy face, where no approach to a wrinkle, 
one thinks, would over dare to come—there la a thought, a spirit 
4 flre—yea, a fire, oven in the calm that rules all in that tranquil 
Aspect, Depend upon it, Rebecen Heritage ia no common woman, 
Sho ie like one of those women Friends who used to enter White: 
hall and toll the king-dostroyer Cromwell, or the laughing, reck- 
lowe Charles the Second, in tones that made them still as chil- 
dren, of the oppression of the sainta which they Were perpetrat 
Jng, of the foul and hideous dungeons in which they were hold: 


sessed, yet loving and large-hearted woman—send for a painter, 
and let him portray Rebecca Heritage.” 

This is the most powerful character in the book, but 
we must acknowledge that moral worth and beauty 
rather than force seem suited to the author’s style, which, 
however, is by no means devoid of humor, as the reader 
will find when he makes the acquaintance of Betty Traps, 
or with the long-headed schoolmaster, the great “ scol- 
lard,” who lays down in his Book of Etiquette for Boys 
this rule: “ At any remark of the respected lady or gen- 
tleman, incline your head with a graceful dignity, and 
scrape backward with your left foot.” 

With the spirit in which the book is written all sensi- 
ble people must heartily sympathize. Mr. Howitt is a 
sincere and ardent advocate of the rights of the working 
classes, but his good taste and sound judgment make him 
steer clear of those dangerous theories—which for want 
of a more appropriate name are termed utopian—which 
only serve to breed a spirit of discontent and make the 
poor man think whatever is, is wrong; which, without 
indicating any practical or reasonable means of ameliorat- 
ing his condition, only result in widening the breach 
between the worker and his employer, and give rise toa 
perpetual struggle to do as little work as possible on the 
one hand, and to pay as little for it as possible on the 
other. Mr. Howitt shows plainly that a recognition of 
the rights of the laboring man is demanded by the 
advanced spirit of the time, and that with wisdom and 
moderation those rights may be accorded without detri- 
ment to a position which is intrinsically one of mutual 
dependence and obligation. 


Kaloolah ; or, the Adventures of Jonathan Romer, of 
Nantucket. By W. 8S. Mayo, MD. New York: G. P. 
Putnam & Son. 1867.—The universal commendation 
bestowed upon /Jfaloolah on its first production, some 
eighteen years ago, is a sufficient warrant for its repub- 
lication at the present time ; and those who remember 
the pleasure then derived from its perusal will gladly 
greet the reappearance of an old friend, while to the 
younger portions of the reading public who have ex- 
hausted the marvellous creations of Cervantes and De| 
Foe it will furnish a source of interest and amusement. 
The details of pleasant wanderings and perilous adven- 
tures in the deserts of Africa and the hitherto unvisited 
countries south of the Soudan are given with distinctness 
and variety, with a nice appreciation of all that is beauti- 
ful in nature, sufficient dramatic power to give the scenes 
described an air of reality, and withal a goodly admix- 
ture of humor. Whether founded wholly or in part on 
actual experience, or whether—like the story with which 
they are interwoven—the achievements of Jonathan Ro- 
mer are purely imaginary, is a matter of very little con- 
sequence ; they are very entertaining, and that to most 
readers is quite sufficient. When, at theage of fourteen, 
Jonathan leaves home for school, and his mother, in 
addition to a Bible and other indispensable articles, 
puts a shroud in his trunk in case of need, we 
may be pretty sure that the young gentleman is 
fully prepared for anything which may happen, and 
therefore we are not surprised at his coolness while 
engaging in the most dangerous enterprises, or his 
cheerfulness in accepting shipwrecks as things inevita- 
ble. After his first disaster at sea he is rescued by a 
vessel which he discovers to be a slaver, and soon after 
reaching his destination he purchases Kaloolah and 
her brother from a Congo merchant, [Kaloolah is not 
of the negro race, but a white girl, the daughter of the 
King of the Framazugs. Embarking with the girl and 
her brother on board of the Bonito, Jonathan has a seri- 
ous quarrel with one Monte, an otlicer—the vessel is pur- 
sued by a British cruiser—Jonathan, Monte, Kaloolah, 
and her brother jump overboard, and are rescued by 
the brig and carried to Sierra Leone, of which he gives a 
glowing description, Here Jonathan takes leave of Ka- 
loolah and her brother, and it is arranged that they 
should proceed to their own kingdom, where, after a fly- 
ing visit to his native country, he promises to join them, 





Mr. Romer embarks for Liverpool on a ship which 
seemed to be conducted in a manner altogether peculiar, 
One evening when the vessel was going very slowly he 
heard the mate say after heaving the log, “ Seven knots 
and a half!” at which Jonathan expresses some sur- 
prise. 


“* Oh yor, sir,’ replied the old sailor whom T have mentioned 
‘she is going that—here,’ and he put his finger to his eye, anc 
nodded his head towards the mate, who had stretched himself out 
for a doze upon the hencoop, ‘Some craft sail very fast, sir, with 
three sheets in the wind, What they don't go ahead is made up 
in the spinning round,’ 

“* Let us try a cast of the log,’ sald 1; and, calling one of the 
hoys to relieve him at the wheel, the old man held the reel for me, 
The marks upon the line indicated a rate of about four miles and 
a half. 


strictor. This event occurs about the middle of the nar- 
rative, and the interest is well sustained until the close. 


Remarks on Classical and Utilitarian Studies, read 
before the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
By Jacob Bigelow, M.D., late President of the Acad- 
emy. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1867.—Dr. Bigelow 
has published in this pamphlet a very able lecture 
wherein he marshals, with considerable force and per- 
spicuity, the arguments in favor of the study of exact 
science and modern in preference to ancient languages 
and literature. He deems that “it may seem presump- 
tuous to question a belief which has prevailed in the 
learned world for many centuries, and on which both 
labor and erudition have been lavishly bestowed. But 
the transitional state of opinion in regard to prominent 
intellectual pursuits, and especially the requirements of 
our own progressive and original people, may justify any 
attempt to indicate the channel in which the tide of hu- 
man energy and progress is henceforth apparently destined 
to flow.” Dr. Bigelow’s arguments are mainly well put, 
and, granting his premises, his conclusions are logically 
reached. But it seems to us that in common with most 
similar propositions the issue is imperfectly stated. If 
the alternative were presented for all to study the classics 
exclusively, or all other branches of knowledge exclusive- 
ly, there would be little difference of opinion as to the ex- 
pedient choice. No such alternative is, however, in 
point of fact presented. In the majority of instances a 
tolerable knowledge may be gained in both directions. 
We need not all be classical scholars any more than we 
all need be tailors, or bakers, or doctors. If from the cir- 
cumstances of his position—the need for getting all his 
schooling in, say, a couple of years—a lad is con- 
strained to make a selection, let him by all means 
eschew the classics and stick to mathematics and 
modern languages. But that there is such a case, or 
ten thousand such, is no reason for throwing Latin and 
Greek overboard altogether. Some will still have the 
time and the means to bestow upon studies which have 
so vast a claim upon our race ; and it is to be hoped to 
for ever prevent them from falling into desuetude. If it 
should be absolutely necessary to make an exclusive 
choice we should not hesitate, we repeat, to give in our 
own adhesion to the anti-classical one; but we do not 
see that we have yet got to such a pass; and if there is 
more now in the modern curriculum which should be 
studied than formerly, what with the increase of wealth 
and educational facilities and the improvements of ma- 
chinery, there is or should be more time, generally speak- 
ing, to devote to them. While commending, therefore, 
the power and thought displayed by Dr. Bigelow in this 
lecture, we are unable altogether to accompany him to 
his conclusions. 


The Life of Jesus, according to his original biographers. 
By Edmund Kirke, author of Among the Pines, ete. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1867.—“ This little volume has 
grown up in the following manner: Some years since, 
to acquire a more connected view of the life ot Christ than 
can be gained by a separate reading of the four evange- 
lists, the writer made, for his private perusal, a mono- 
tessaron of the four Gospels, arranging them so as to re- 
late the same event only once, but to include all the 
teachings and all the historical circumstances in one naz- 
rative.” Such is Mr. Edmund Kirke’s explanation of a 
work which we might otherwise have thought one of su- 
pererogation, It isa transcript aiming to be more synop- 
tical than either of the Gospels alone, and succeeding. The 
book seems to be written in a reverential spirit, and for 
those who can see its necessity may be harmless, if not 
especially useful, It is particularly nicely printed and 
to the publisher is a very creditable production, 


THE MAGAZINES, 


It would generally savor of extravagance to speak of 
any periodical as having attained perfection, but it is not 
too much to say of The Art Journal—published, in this 
country, by Messrs. Virtue & Yorston—that we can 
scarcely imagine an improvement that could be made in 
it. The faultlessness of its fine steel line-engravings, as 
well as of its wood-cut copies from the best English 
and continental artists and specimens from the hand- 
somest books, is matched by the admirable selection and 
quality of the letter-press on all topics connected with 
Art—for the benefit of artist, student, and artisan, as well 
as amateur—while in this respect, as well as inthe beauty 
of its illustrations, no one work that we know of makes 
more attractive additions to the study or the drawing- 
room. ‘The larger steel engravings, three in number, are 
usually two of them copies in line-engraving from paint- 





** Not so much out of the way aa T thought,’ said the old man, 
‘Only three miles, That's nothing to some of the captain's 
uesses, I shouldn't be at all surprised to see the skipper pat 
ner any time dead to windward at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, According to the rule of mathematics that he uses some- 
times, he could do it just as easy as he could say ‘** Low do you 
do ¥"’ to the bottom of an ome rum-bottle.’ 

** And what rule may that be?’ L enquired, 

**A rule in compound addition and multiplication, air, It's 
simple enough, but ‘taint every one who can work it like he can, 
le ndds his own particular leeway to the leeway of this lubberly 
old tub; throwa in her way through the water, and multiplies the 
eum by the number of horns he took before breakfast, ‘The pro- 
duct i# the number of knots that we've cheated the wind out of,’ 

“Sand by such a rule, how long will it be before we reach 
Liverpool ¥ 

“*'The Lord knows, alr, If the ekipper has many eober fits, we 
may box about the ocean a long time; but if, by good luck, he 
should keep himeelf dead drunk the whole voyage, as he did com- 
ing out, we shall have a chance to hit our port and floatin,’” 


Of course the vessel is wrecked, and Jonathan swims 
ashore, where he has some rough encounters with 
Bedouin Arabs, and after numerous difficulties and nar- 
row escapes he encounters Kaloolah, who has likewise 
experienced strange vicissitudes. With her he proceeds 
to the capital of the Fellatah dominions, where Kuloolah’s 
wardrobe is replenished, and on resuming their journey 
they are in danger of being devoured by a lion, but pro- 





{ng thowe whose only crime was a religion of peace, There! 
You want the picture of a mother in Leracl—of a brave, self-pow 
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videntially escape through the intervention of a boa con- 


ings of high merit and one from some sculptural work, 
In the February number, however, they are Ward’s 
“ James II. Receiving News of the Landing of the Prince of 
Orange,” the fourth of Doré’s illustrations of Maine, 
being the scene where Sir Lancelot is narrating his ad- 
ventures in the Castle of Astolat, and an admirable group 
of children in a painting by Le Jeune entitled “ The 
Ept.” During a part of this year the sculpture illustra. 
tions are to give place to supplements illustrative of the 
articles contributed to the Paris Exhibition, ‘The first of 
these is to appear with the April number, consisting of 
some 100 engravings, which will fill 28 pares, considera. 
bly enlarging the size of Zhe Journal. Mlaborate articles 
in every department of art and medimvalism, passing re- 
views of events of moment in the artistic world, memoirs 
of eminent artists, exhaustive essays on the progress of 
science as connected with art, are among the features 
which may be looked for in each number, Eapecially 
noteworthy are Mr, and Mrs, 8, ©. Hall's Memoria 
of the Authors of the Age, of which one on Sidney 

mith was given in the January, and one on Horace 
and James Smith in the Vebruary number, Already 
their large acquaintance has enabled them to give papers 
on Wordsworth, ‘Yom Moore, Coleridge, Southey, Leigh 
Hunt, Hood, Mra, Hemans, Letitia Blizabeth Landon, 
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William Lisle Bowles, Crabbe, Maria Edgeworth, Mont- 
gomery, Ebenezer Elliott, Allan Cunningham, Charles 
Lamb, Sydney Lady Morgan, Amelia Opie, Hanuah More, 
Professor Wilson, Hoge, Mary Russell Mitford, Campbell, 
and Theodore Hook. Those of whom they have still to 
speak are mainly either persons of lesser note or with whom 
their acquaintance was slighter. Among these are Jane 
and Anna Maria Porter, Samuel Rogers, Mrs. Hofland, 
Sheridan Knowles, Bernard Barton, Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, Lady Blessington, John Banim, and Gerald Griffin— 
of some of whom we know too little. 

The March Aflantic contains much capital reading. 
Beside the poetry, which has all or nearly all been re- 
printed in the newspapers, there are capital articles by 
Agassiz, Parton, Howells, a story of very exceptional ex- 
cellence by Henry James, Jr., an anonymous article on 
The Derivation of Man from the Monkey, which too la- 
bored an attempt to make funny renders coarse and 
stupid and will prevent not a few readers from seeing the 
direction in which the satire is meant to work. Dr. 
Holmes’s Guardian Angel, however, deserves its place of 
honor; calculated to exasperate canting clerics and their 
weekly organs to frenzy by its delineations of the Calvin- 
istic over-righteousness of two horrible harridans, it might 
impart a very useful lesson to the insufferably good peo- 
ple if they could content themselves with a legitimate 
application instead of a self-righteous reprehension of 
what their logic considers “scoffing.” We pass over 
these articles lightly in order to speak of what the news. 
papers would call a new “ feature.” Thisis The Atlantic 
Miscellany, which precedes the advertising pages, being 
tt distinctly from them and surmounted by an ornate 

eading representing a collection of magazines, four of 
which only have legible titles, and these on inspection 
appear to be those of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields’s period- 
icals. Apparently we have here an entertaining literary 
miscellany, and the reader will doubtless skim a page or 


two before he realizes that he has been entrapped into a | P 


more egregious organ for puffery of the publishers’ 
books than even their department of Reviews has come 
to be. On examination he will find that fifteen out of 
the twenty paragraphs consist of puffs of their publica- 
tions; among these we confess ourselves, if not surprised, 
somewhat amused, to find an appropriation from THE 
RounD TABLE accredited, in the manner of country edi- 
tors, to “a contemporary ;” but the most noticeable par- 
agraph reads as follows: 

“EVERY SATURDAY AND Lonpon Soctety.—In consequence of 
arrangements made with foreign publishers, the conductors of 
Hvery Saturday are enabled to reproduce the choicest papers from 
many of the Baylish periodicals almost simultaneously with their 
publication abroad, The best articles in each month's issue of 
London Society, for instance, always appear in this journal several 
days before the magazine can be obtained here. London Society 
seldom contains more than two or three papers of any interest to 
American readers, and these are at once placed before the public 
in the pages of Avery Saturday.” 

The fact here recorded is, we imagine, generally con- 
sidered scandalous enough without the exhibition of the 
taste manifested by blazoning it. Not a few English au- 
thors have apologized for our national dereliction in the 
matter of the international copyright by alleging the ex- 
istence of an honorable respect among American publish- 
ers for each others’ property. Here, however, we see one 
house buying the right to reprint a magazine, and before 
it can produce it all the “ papers of any interest to Amer. 
ican readers are at once” stolen and “ placed 
before the public” in a paste-pot weekly belonging to an 
envious and rival establishment. We have no sympathy 
with people who adopt piratical publishing in any form, 
but in this case the evil is aggravated by an ostentatious 
boast of an act which, though not legally punishable, ap- 
pears to us morally indistinguishable from picking a 
pocket. Even this one of Oliver Twist’s comrades 
might have narrated amid applause at the residence of 
Mr. Fagin; but if he had attempted it in polite society 
and in the presence of his victim, the reception of his 
confidence would have been more instructive and less 
enthusiastic, 


The Presbyterian and Theological Review, the powerful 
organ of the religious body designated in its title, entered 
upon its fifth volume with the present year. Its chief 
editor is Professor H, B, Smith, of the Union Theologi 
cal Seminary, one of the foremost writers and thinkers of 
the country, Recommended by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Chareh (Philadelphia, 1863), and en. 
riched by the writings of many of the ablest individuals 
of that persuasion in America, 7'he Presbyterian and 
Theological Review occupies a position of signal credit and 
wide influence. The January number is accompanied by 
the promise of adequate future effort to maintain the 
high standard already set up, and the names which 
appear with the pledge are a guarantee of ite fulfilment, 
Rey. Mr, Sherwood, Prof, Smith’s associate, is also editor 
of Houra at Home, he articles of this number are 
marked by vigor and elegance, and although in our judg 
ment the article on Zhe President and Congreaa, lucid 
and inatructive ae it ia, ia somewhat too bitter and partt 
fan at times, it will be read with much intereat, and it 
must be allowed that the Jicvicw in carefully edited in 
every department, It is published by William Sher 
wood, of (54 Hroadway, New York, 

The Congregational Review=-a quarterly which ia de 
voted to the theology and polity of Congregationaliam, 
was formerly known aa Vie Boston Review, and with the 
January number before us entera upon ita seventh year, 
its articles are characterized by no little strength and 
ability, while there ia a temperateneas about most of 
them which to some sectarian organs is unfortunately a 
stvanger, The literary notices are discriminatingly and 
thoughtfully written if, perhaps, necessarily tinctured 
with the religious opinions whereof the eview ia the 
avowed advocate, and the artistic and miscellaneous notes 
are carefully prepared, Moat of the twelve articles in the 
present number are of a theological type, and are the 
productions of well known clergymen, An exception 
appears in an interesting and appreciative paper on the 








Rev. Mr. Ward’s Life of Percival. This Review repre- 
sents a very numerous, intelligent, and cultivated portion 
of the community, and displays sufficient ability to com- 
mand, in our opinion, an extensive circulation and a 
weighty influence. It is published in Boston at 13 Corn- 
bill, and its senior editor is Dr. Barrows. 


The Westminster Review for January—the American ; 


reprint of which we have received from the publish- 
ers—contains eight articles of importance, besides its 
customary department of Contemporary Literature. 
The articles on the Ladies’ Petition—presented by Mr. 
Mill to the House of Commons in June of last year— 
Social Reform in England and Reform and Reformers 
may be mentioned as, perhaps, most interesting to the 
bulk of American readers. There are, however, some 
highly interesting theological and philosophical reviews, 
including one on Bishop Colenso’s Watal Sermons, M. Gui- 
zot’s Meditations, and the Duke of Argyll’s Reign of 
Law. A commendatory notice of Mr. John Day’s Polit- 
ical Situation in the United States will attract attention, 
as will also that of Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s After the War. 
Mr. Charles Reade’s Griffith Gaunt is briefly commented 
upon, and his “ wondertul aphoristic sentences” strike 
the commentator “as if Tupper had taken to novel 
writing.” The following extract illustrates the review- 
er’s summary : 


“Mr. Reade is a most difficult author to review. If a critic 
ventures to differ from him he writes nearly another novel in the 
shape of a letter. Now, we have no room in 7he Westminster 
Review for letters from angry authors. It is quite enough for us 
to review an author’s book without entering into any contro- 
versy with him. And a very pretty contraversy is just now 
raging between Mr. Reade and some of his critics. Mr. Reade 
calls his present novel ‘his masterpiece,’ whilst some of his 
critics call it an abortion. Mr. Reade declares it floated The 
Argosy ; his critics retort that it isa plagiarism. We have no 
wish to enter into this controversy, but must leave Mr. Read 
and his critics to fight it out between themselves. . . . Mr. 
Reade’s style is certainly his own, whatever his plot may be. He 

ossesses undoubted vigor, but it is coarse; undoubted wit, but 
itis acrid; and undoubted dramatic power, but it is inartistic. 
He probably describes a boat-race or a chase at sea with greater 
power than any living novelist. But life is something more than 
a boat-race or fierce chases at sea. Whenever delicacy, poetry, 
and feeling are required, then Mr. Reade fails,” 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





D. Arrieton & Co., New York.—Berlin and Sans Souci; or, 
Frederick the Great and His Friends, Translated from the 
German of L. Muhlbach. By Mrs, Chapman Coleman and 
her daughters. Pp. 301, 1867. 

J.B. Lirrincorr & Co., Philadelphia.—New America, By Wm, 
Hepworth Dixon. Pp. 495, 1867. 

The Christian Hymnal. By Kev. Frank Sewall. Pp. 240. 
1867. 

Three Years in Field Hospitals of the Army of the Potomac, 

By Mrs. H. Pp, 131, 1867, 

Select Historical Memoirs of the Religions Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers, By William Hodgson, 
Pp, 413, 5 

T. B. Pererson & Bros., Philadelphia.—Our Mutual Friend, By 
Charles Dickens. With forty-two original illustrations by 
Marcus Stone, Pp. 354, 1867. 

WituiaM V. Svencer, Boston.—Joubert. Some of the Thoughts 
of Joseph Joubert, ‘Tranelated by Geo, H, Calvert, Pp, 163, 
1867. 

PAMPHLETS, ETO, 
WituiaM VY. Spencer, Boston,—Max Overmann, Pp. 64, 1867. 
Amenican News Co., New York,—Trade Circular, Pp. 87. 1867, 
We have aleo received current issues of The Art Journal, River- 
side Magazine, Catholic World, Phrenological Journal, Old 

Guard, Beadle's Monthly, London Soctety—New York; Bel- 

rravia—London; Our Young Folks, Atlantic Monthly—Boston ; 

adies’ Pearl—Nashville ; and Crescent Monthly—New Orleans, 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

The Editors of Tun Rounp Tanin, desirous of encouraging bold 
and free discussion, do not exact of their correspondents an 
agreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to state 
that they do not hold themselves reaponsible for what appears 
under this heading, as they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions, 


A PRIZE “GENTLEMAN.” 
To tHe Eprron or Tue RounD TABLE : 

Sin: Mr, Leonard W, Jerome is known to the com. 
mune vulgi as a person of large means and somewhat 
ubiquitous turn of mind, From time to time the fact 
has disclosed iteelf to them, through the medium of the 
public prints, that Mr, Jerome possessed a liberal fancy 
for horse-flesh, They wondered—not, perhaps, without 
envy—at the detailed munificence of “Jerome Park,” at 
Mr, Jerome's princely turn-out in the pletorial papers, at 
the accounta of performances at his private theatre; and 
they recently learned, with still greater astonishment 
and awe, that the proprietor of all these aplendora pro 

yjoned to ride fourin-hand d la eirgue, on wa Wager, round 
bls own racing course—a feat which, much to their regret, 
waa for some cause eventually hushed up, But the sen: 
sation of theae itema of intelligenée, which must have 
filled the soul of the world’s pedestrians with equal long 
ing and surprise, had hardly subsided, when Mr, Jerome's 
largesse took a new and atill more remarkable form ; 
opening his eheek-book, he dedicated 5,000 to make an 
annual prise " gentleman” out of a member of the aenior 
elasa at Nassau Hall, whoae title to the tribute ia to be 
desided by the suffrage of his classmates, The mont 
serupulous and irreverent moraliat, who had proposed to 
himself to abjure the pomps and vanities to whieh Mr, 
Jerome waa reputed to [ addicted, must have been aoft- 
ened at this beneficence into partial oblivion of the pre- 
vious endowment of a race-track, the patronage of pri- 
vate and unorthodox Thespian displays, or even the late 
projected eccentricity, suggestive of saw-dust and silk 
“tights,” At any rate, the dons of Princeton, after due 
deliberation, no doubt, graciously accepted the guardian- 
ship of the aforesaid fund, and have instituted, pro forma, 
the “gentleman’s” medal for competition among future 


SSSA EEN are 
— 


aspirants to that distinction who are to receive their 
humanities at that ancient and reputable seat of learn. 
ing. 

The public, having no insight into the discussions 
which may have arisen among the members of the faculty 
over this unparalleled species of annuity, are left to in- 
genious conjecture as to what the process of reasoning 
may have been by which this extraordinary reward of 
merit was adopted in the category of college honors 
These men, for the most part, to the personal knowledge 
of the writer, have spent their lives in the secure and 
tranquil retreats of science, having dedicated their days 
to religious pursuits and the education of youth. They 
furnish among themselves—in whicly no one would be 
inclined to make any invidious distinction—abundant ex- 
amples of the true gentleman. The conception of the 
abstract qualities of a “ gentleman” may be as lucid to 
them as the doctrine of predestination or the resolution 
of the nebular hypothesis, but erring humanity at large 
has viewed this idea in a variety of lights from time to 
time, and may be said even yet to have no formal, dis. 
tinct, or unanimous opinion on the subject. Mr. Jerome 
has taken care, however, to give the cue to the decision 
of the question, and lays down the formula that the re. 
cipient of his medal should be distinguished chiefly by 
his “regard for the feelings of others,” and so far un- 
doubtedly stands upon the most catholic principle of gen. 
tlemanhood the world over. It would, nevertheless, to 
one having a personal acquaintance with the dramatis 
persone, have been as fine a farce as ever was performed 
at Mr. Jerome’s private theatre in Manhattan Belgravia 
to have heard the discussion contemporary big-wigs of 
Nassau Hall, with due gravity, may have had upon the 
ethical and metaphysical properties of “a first gentleman 
of his class.” ‘here is a grave humor in such a topic 
which might drive moral philosophy to consult the ele- 
gant aphorisms of Chesterfield or didactic theology toa 
stand upon the polite principles of Turveydrop ! 

The test question, after all, by which,in the opinion of 
his fellows the “ first gentleman of his class” is to re- 
ceive his moral ticket-of-leave in the shape of a medal 
for his superior “ regard for the feelings of others,” may 


invest him with very imperfect credentials, in the long 
run, to 


——* bear without abuse 
The grand old name of gentleman.” 

There is an especial danger to his title in the vast con- 
trariety of opinion among mankind as to what a “ gen- 
tleman” is, or ought to be. If a pretender to this 
distinction is poor, ten to one his medal would not help 
him to the society, for example, in which Mr. Jerome 
may move. If politeness be his only passport, he may 
be privately tripped up in some shabby trick, like 
many a model “gentleman” before, and the known 
possession of his medal made the occasion of decidedly 
unpleasant commentary, etc., etc., etc. “ Deportment,” 
experience has shown, will hardly make a man a gentle- 
man, though it may vote him a medal. George 1V., we 
have been frequently informed, was called “the first 
gentleman of Europe” by the common herd ; the satir- 
ists say he was a beast. Beau Brummel, D'Orsay, and 
Chesterfield are, par excellence, among the world's fine 
gentlemen—specially the world of flankeydom. ‘There 
are notable examples, like St. Paul, Shakespeare, Bayard, 
Sidney, Washington, Charles Lamb, Hawthorne, and 
Washington Irving that come within an enlarged defini. 
tion of the term [vide Calvert]; but itisdoubtfal whether 
any of these would have relished the notion of being 
labelled with Mr. Jerome's medal. ‘To pursue the mat- 
ter to its obvious conclusion, a premium upon super: 
excellence of such a kind is a rank absurdity, against 
whose adoption a man having pride in his Alma Mater 
feels very much like entering his protest. The only teat 
of a “gentleman” which will stand fire is the jolden 
rule itself ; and how, pray, would the doctors of divinity 
of Princeton College look upon the endowment of a 
premium upon the man who should be voted by his 
classmates the best Christian of his year?) What would 
they say tothe idea of a senior wrangler in humility and 
holiness ? 

I can heartily sympathize with the desire to elevate 
the eaprit du corps of college life into a just and general 
recognition of gentlemanly conduct; there are few, in- 
deed, who cannot feel an inspiration in the apirit of the 
refrain of one who put into the minds of youth the petl- 
tion, 

“The each, pray God, a gentleman,” 


But I take it upon myself to declare the method pro- 
waed in the Jerome scheme of mending college ways to 
8 puerile in character and snobbish in taste—repulelve, 
Indeed, to the elect, in whom the “ elementa” may be "ao 
mixed” that “nature” has given him the wearing of 
er own badge of Gentleman, By no auch process wilt 
"pontlemen ” at college be inereased in pumbers, 
H, W, ‘OL. 


MReNINOOR, Melruary, 107, 


[The gist of this matter, which haa drawn forth auch 
various criticism, appeara to wa to lie ina nutahell, Me, 
Jerome's expericnco—on which he haa a right to depend 
haa led him to recognive a certain aocial deficiency 
which, very benevolently and patriotioally, he aeeka to 
supply, Mr, Peabody thinks a given town needa literary 
pabulum; he presenta it with a library, Mr, Jerome 
thinks the community needa gentlemen; he establishes 
a fund to create them, Both are quite right and deserve 
gratitude rather than ridicule or reproach, | 


MESSRS, BEADLE'S DEAD LETTER. 





To THe Eprror or Tan Round TaBLE; 
Sir: We beg to thank you for prefacing your remark 





in THE Rounp TABLE of the 12th inst, upon the subject 
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of an international copyright between Great Britain and 
America with a courteous notice of our letter to the ed- 
itor of The Athenewm in answer to Mr. Beadle’s attack 
upon us for using Zhe Dead Letter. It is with pleasure 
we record your treatment of us as being uniform with 
the courtesy we have invariably received in our commu- 
nications with all American publishers, Messrs. Beadle 
alone excepted. ; 

Those gentlemen have thought fit to follow up their 
attack by a letter which appears in The Atheneum of the 
96th, couched in terms so oifensive and so unlike those 
jn use amongst gentlemen on this side of the Atlantic 
that we should have allowed it to pass unnoticed if it 
had not dealt with a subject touching upon interests 
which affect the British and American nations at large. 
The question as between Messrs. Beadle and ourselves 
lies in a nutshell. They claim property in this country 
in a tale written by an American author and first pub- 
lished in the United States. We simply deny that they 
have any property in it here; and in a letter from us 
which appears in The Atheneum of this day we point to 
the striking fact that an author or publisher owning a 
valuable possession in the shape of a copyright on one 
side of the Atlantic has no more property or right of 
control over it on the other side than the merest stranger, 
and that, such being the case, it is idle for English and 
American publishers to be bandying words as to the act 
and form of appropriation. For so long as America 
elects to refuse copyright in the United States to the 
works of the authors of Great Britain, American pub- 
lishers must submit to their productions being treated as 
public property in the same way as works of which the 
copyright has expired. 

May we venture to ask you to afford us space in your 
journal for a few remarks upon the broad question 
whether it is to the interest of the American nation to 
refuse an international copyright convention. 

Setting aside the question (by no means an unimpor- 
tant one) of principle and honesty and the promotion of 
peace and good-will between the two countries, let us en- 
deavor to see whether America gains or loses by the 
mutual piracy which at present exists, 

1. It cannot be denied that American authors are at a 
very great disadvantage by reason of their market being 
narrowed, ‘l'ake, for instance, such men as Webster and 
Longfellow, countless editions of whose works find a ready 
sale in the English market without bringing the slight- 
est remuneration to the authors themselves, to whom it 
may be well said that every reader who speaks the Eng- 
lish language is indebted. ‘This must necessarily operate 
asa very great discouragement to American talent to in- 
vest itself in authorship, and consequently America has a 
smaller number of great authors than she would other- 
wise possess. 


2, And how stands the case with American publishers ? 
It is true they procure the literary work of English 
authors free of cost; but although they start with that 
advantage it is well known that the cost of mechanical 

roduction and taxation in America is so great that Eng- 
ish publishers can, in spite of the heavy import duties 
upon English books, compete successfully inthe American 

market in the sale of their own works, 

3. Then how does the present state of things affect the 
eneral American public? Does it give them books at a 
ower cost than if an international copyright existed ? 
Certainly not, For the larger the area over which a 
copyright is extended the lower the price at which a 
book could be published. If an American copyright were 
extended over the area of the British Empire, it is obvious 
that American publisherscould afford to offer their books 
in the market thus secured to them at a price infinitely 
lower than that at which thelr present restricted area 
compels them to keep itup. Given a suflicient area, the 
lower the price the greater the certainty of a remunera- 
tive salo, Experience tella us that it is far more remun- 
erative to sell 10,000 copies of a book at two shillings 
than 1,000 at five shillings. 


In venturing to call the attention of the American 
public to what seems to us to be the practical common 
fense view of the question, we may take occasion to say 
that our remarks may be well separated from any mere 
personal interest we may be aupposed to have in the 
matter, The works produced by our house are for the 
most part fine-art booke, and aa such cannot be repro 
duced by American publishers without Incurring a cost 
Which would preclude their finding a remunerative sale 
In thelr own market, 

® direct attention rather to the broad view of the 
Case; for, although we have confined ourselves aa closely 
48 possible to ita commercial aspect, no one who looks 
Closely at the matter will fail to aee that out of an inter. 
National copyright convention there would necessarily 
arise thany elenenta which go to make up a hearty de 
tite for the imaintenance of a true moral union between 
the tWo countries, 


We are, ait, your obedient servants, 


CARRHLL, PHTTHH & GALPIN, 


La BiLia Hauvaew Yann, Ludgate Hill, ©, 
London, Mebruary 8, 107, 


To Hw Epiron ov Tun Rounn Tannen: 


ont thout any reference to the merits or otherwise of 
, Weontroversy with Messrs, Cassell, of London, regarding 
the tT use of our Dead Letter romance, permit us to say 
lat the headings to our communications to Zhe London 
Aihenaun Were not our own, but were placed over the 
. ee hotes by the editors of Zhe Atheneum, “ Liter- 
‘en P Yates” and ‘ stop thief!’ certainly are not courteous 
“og and are such as we do not care to adopt, As you 
ho referred to the matter, and characterized our first 
Munication as a “ by no means civil ” letter, we state 





this much to correct what otherwise must prove a wrong 
impression of our feeling in the matter. 
Yours, BEADLE & CoMPANY. 
118 Wiix1amM Sr., N. Y. 











LITERARIANA. 


THE Junius question will probably never cease to 
break out in newspaper discussions until somebody man- 
ages to prove absolutely that Junius was Sir Philip Fran- 
cis, unless indeed it can be proven that he was somebody 
else. Last fall, it will be remembered, in the progress of 
the English royal scandal case, it was argued that Dr. 
Wilmot wrote them in order to force George III. to attest 
the legitimacy of Olive Wilmot’s marriage and of her 
child. Sir Philip Francis, however, is the favorite can- 
didate ; Dr. R. L. Smith’s recollection, as published in 
The New Orleans Times, of a letter once in this country, 
from Francis to Woodfall, was pretty conclusively shown 
by one of our correspondents to appear incorrect as soon 
as we compared dates; there was, nevertheless, enough 
in the letter to show how valuable it might be if it could 
be recovered. Within a few days Mr. Thurlow Weed has 
published a reply to an interrogatory in Notes and 
Queries which seems to afford a hope that the evidence 
for Francis’s authorship—which Macaulay, in his Warren 
Hastings essay, says, ‘rests on coincidences sufficient to 
convict a murderer”—may yet be made conclusive. 
From the query and Mr. Weed’s reply it appears that in 
1862, while Mr. John Taylor, author of Junius Identi- 
jied, was preparing for the press some papers of Sir 
Philip Francis, with the expectation of setting the mys- 
tery at rest, Mr. Weed wrote from London to 7’he Albany 
Journal that “before the present year expires all doubt 
or question as to the authorship of the Junius Letters 
will be removed.” Mr. Weed’s reply says that the age 
of Mr. Taylor, who is now dead, had induced him to 
commit to Mr. Joseph Parkes his possessed different doc- 
uments of Francis and Woodfall, and he was at the 
time of “ T. W.’s” first announcement concluding a Life 
of Sir Philip Francis, of which he showed the MS, to 
Mr. Weed, who was convinced that it left no room for 
“a doubt, or a cavil, or a peradventure.’ This work he 
expected to get to press in the ensuing autumn, and Mr. 
Weed was to have had it republished here. Mr. Parkes, 
however, died, and although his daughter, Miss Bessie 
Parkes, is a well known and gifted writer, and was ex- 
pected to conclude it, nothing more has been heard of the 
nearly finished book on which years had been expended, 
Since the book fails us, it is to be hoped that Mr. Weed 
may be induced to explain wherein it so impressed him, 
and what new evidence it gave as to Francis’s authorship, 


WE are gratified to see that the papers of our accom- 
plished correspondent Mr. Moon are having a not alto- 
gether unanticipated effect in stimulating an interest in 
philological subjects which finds expression in the more 
thoughtful periodicals throughout the country, Mr, 
Grant White has begun a series of articles in The Galary 
which promise to be interesting and instructive, and 
other able writers will, we are told, follow his example 
in other channels. The subject is one which deserves all 
the attention it is likely to receive, and it is satisfactory 
to find evidences that it is not thought so unattractively 
dry as some of our friends were disposed at the outset to 
apprehend, ‘There is peculiar danger, in view of the high 
pressure and rapidity of American lite, of our falling into 
slip-shod and inaccurate habits of writing and speaking, 
and that competent experts should from time to time 
correct such a tendency by exact and dependable criticism 
and suggestion is highly important and desirable, 


Mr. Howarp CHaven, of Philadelphia, has sup: 
omg & want that has long been felt and complained of 
vy the regular publication of The Uniform Trade List 
Circular, The trouble to individuals of procuring the 
liste of the different publishers was so great as to render 
it almost impossible to be able to refer with certainty to 
the title, author, size, binding, and price of books pub: 
lished in this country. Moreover, a collection which 
would give the information was cumbrous and, from the 
different sizes and shapes in which the publishers’ lista 
are issued, inconvenient, With this month's number is 
completed the first volume, which will be revised to con. 
tain all additions, and published asa book of some 800 
pages, and similar volumes will be issued with each eixth 
number, ‘l'o every one connected with whatever depart 
ment of the book-trade Mr, Challen’s Circular must be 
Indispensable, as well as to many who desire for their 
own aatisfaction to be av fuit in the doings of the Amer: 
joan publishing world, 


TH publishing house of Wm, B. smith & Co,, Raleigh, 
N. ., whieh published several periodicals, has failed, 


Conon, Hinos Von Bonen is certainly one of the 
Mort troublesome of the persona who figure in modern 
literature, On his firet appearance in /i/aekwmood our 
HewapaApera Batiafactorily demonatrated that he waa a 
myth, After a while came the assuranée of two of our 
correspondents that they had known him personally, and 
that fe Was a very substantial—in fact, gigantie—piece 
of flesh and blood, and some of our Hnglish eontempor 
aries corroborated the atatement, Then his book on 
The Confederate War was published with a preface in 
whieh the author accounted for the delay in its appear- 
ance by stating that he had been fighting for his native 
country, Prussia, and had been in battle at Kéniggriits, 
Now, however, 7'ie Mobile Times learns “ from a reliable 
source ” that he was “killed at tle battle of Sadowa,” 
and proceeds to give his obituary and describe how he 
was drowned, like Poniatowski, by the fatigue of his 
“charger,” Now, since Kiniggriitz, Sadowa, and, for 
the matter of that, Sadova, signify the same battle, we 
find this irrepressible knight errant describing in his pre- 
face the battle in which he was killed—a slight discrep- 


ancy which the Messrs. Blackwood and the reliable infor- 
mant of The Mobile Times would do well to reconcile. 
As we have had occasion to refer to him somewhat fre- 
quently, we quote from the obituary in Zhe Times this 
account of the pre-fabulous part of his life: 

‘The Christian name of Col. Von Borcke was Ferdinand, but 
his daring courage in several private and public engagements had 
gained for him, amongst the fiery youth of the Prussian aristoc- 
racy, the surname of ‘Heros,’ or the ‘Heroic.’ He was the de- 
scendant of one of the noblest families of Germany, and son to 
Baron Von Borcke, of Castle Berneuchen, in Mecklenburg, one of 
the wealthiest men of the land. On the breaking out of hostili- 
ties in Germany, he at once repaired to Berlin and tendered his 
service to that poy | where he had already served with distinction. 
But impatient of the delays interposed in his restoration to his 
former rank, Col. Von Borcke, like many other illustrious offi- 
cers of still higher rank, enlisted as a volunteer in his former 
corps, the Cuirassiers, and joined the army in Bohemia.” 

Mr. CHARLES H. Wesx’s Lifith Lank moves The 
(London) Publishers’ Circulat to counsel “the editor of 
Fun to look after Mr. Webb.” Mr. Webb, we under- 
stand, has in hand a burlesqueof St. Elmo, which strikes 
us as one of those works of wasteful and ridiculous excess 
to be classed with gilding refined gold, painting the 
lily, and the rest of the quotation. Apropos of Miss 
Evans, one of her admirers writes in this strain: 

““Miss Evans is the glory of Alabama, and if that noble com- 
monwealth had no higher claim to reconstruction, it would just- 
ly be considered something worthy of consideration to say it is 
the state, the home of Augusta Evans.” 

And a southern Methodist contemporary concludes a 
long leading article upon her book in manner following : 

“We thank Miss Evans for her denunciation of duelling, and 
‘for her healthful deliverances on Christian morality—and for the 
matter of that, doctrine, too. There is a passage or two perhaps 
a little unguarded, in which a man dying in sin is sent to heaven 
—after the usual style of novelists—but the Nemesis of the story 
is decidedly Christian.” (!) 

Miss EMMA HARDINGE, the “ meejum,” is writing a 
History of Spiritualism in America. 


Mr. W. J. PAULDING is soon to publish a memoir of 
his father, James K. Paulding, the fellow-author with 
Irving of Salmagundi, and the writer of several novels, 
besides various poetical, political, and historical works. 


Mr. WILLIAM GILLMORE Sims, beside theserial he is 
contributing tv a Democratic monthly, has completed a 
novel pleasingly entitled The Ghost of my Husband. 


THatT Mrs, Harriet Prescott Spofford is engaged upon 
a novel of New England life, we have already announced 
A daily paper describes its characters as “ powerful,” 
whence it may be inferred that as the introduction of 
Samson, Hercules, or Milo could hardly be managed with- 
out anachronism, Dr. Winship, or some of his followers, 
will figure in it, 


Mr. BAYARD TAYLOR, it is said, will employ himeelf, 
while abroad, upon a novel—his fourth, we believe—of 
Americans in Europe. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH STODDARD has a novel nearly com- 
pleted. 


Mu. H. P. ARNOLD, a lawyer of Boston, is soon to pub- 
lish a book of his travels in France, Switzerland, and 
Italy. 


Mr. Mattnew F,. Whittier, brother of John G., is 
said to have a humorous poem in preparation. 


Con, A. J. H. DUGANNE is delivering a lecture upon 
the characters of Columbus, Washington, and Lincoln, 


Just as we have seen two of the links cut which bound 
us to the past, in the deaths of the last surviving actual 
soldier of the Revolution and the last man whose father 
was among the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, we learn from England the death, at the age of 
nearly ninety-two, of Mr. Henry Crabbe Robinson, the 
friend and champion of Goethe and Schelling, and the 
associate of the coterie in which were Wordsworth and 
Southey, Coleridge and Charles Lamb, and their fellows, 
Mr. Robinson was also an intimate friend of Mr. Walters, 
and thereby became one of the staff of the earlier Z'imes. 
By profession he was a lawyer—the one whose first 
brief brought from Lamb the ejaculation, “ Thou great 
firat cause, least understood ’—but hia means were such 
as to render him independent, and he preferred to aur 
round himeelf with literary companions, for whom his 
friendships and his advocacy were so strong that, as 7'he 
Spectator observes, he resented “ a depreciation of Lamb 
as a symptom of moral disease, and ridicule of Words. 
worth, even from a lady, as the frult of natural deprav 
ity.” Unfortunately, he wrote little of permanent 
value, though, as we learn from 7'he Athenmum, he left a 
diary which must be rich in reminiscences of the great 
men in literature whom he knew so well, Of this, it is 
to be hoped, the public may have the benefit in some 
form or other, 


AMONG new Nnglish books just or soon to be published 
are: The Regency af Anne of Auatria, Queen af France, 
by Miss Wreer ; Vola, IT, LV, of the Aiatory of the Bour 

bona, by Prof, Yonge j-=Litevature and ita Professora, by 
Thomas Parnell ; A Dictionary of Synonyma and Auto 

nyma, by Arelhdeacon Sinith —=Midagascar Revisited, by 
Rey, W, Ellis; A Journey to Morocco in 1864, by the late 
Thomas Hodgkin, M.D.; A Trip to the Tropica, by the 
Marquiaof Lorne; A Lady'a Glimpae of the Late War in 
Hohemia, by Lissie Selina Eden —Alind People : their 
Works and Waya, by Rev, B, G, Johna —pisodes of 
Insect Life, edited by Rev, J.G, Weed; The Wild Fle- 
phant, by Sir James Hmergon Tennent ;—The Unity of the 
Anglican Church and the Succession of Irish Bishopa, by 
Archdeacon Bi, A, Stopford ; Reminiscences of a Highland 
Parish, by Norman Macleod, D.D,; Christ and Christen- 
dom, by E, N, Plumptre, M.A, ; Out ef Harness, by Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D, ;—also novela by Mra, William Murray, 
zady Charles Thynne, Mrs. Sara Anna Marsh, George 
Manville Fenn, Hon, Lena Eden, Gustave Droz, 
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tarianism, and other extravagances has been anonymously | 
published in Scotland under the title of Diogenes among | 
the D.Ds. 


New English publications are The Methodist Quarterly, | 
and Zhe St. Stephen's, a political magazine. 


Wirtt the close of this year expire all German copy- 
rights whose term has been extended by special privilege. 
Among the works which have hitherto been the property 
of the authors’ families or of individuals, but which are 
now to become common property, are the writings of 
Schiller, Goethe, Wieland, Herder, Korner, Birger, Jean 
Paul, and other German classics, of many of which series 
of cheap reprints are already announced in Berlin, 


Banon TAvCHNITz is about to isaue, in the atyle of his 
well-known series of standard English works, English 
translations from the beat German writers. ‘These will 
doubtless be popular in this country and will have the 
advantage of the circulation in Great Britain, from which 
the English reprints are debarred by the copyright, The 
firat of the new series will be Auerbach's novel On the 
= one of the most popular works in recent German 
fiction, 


Tr Emperor of the French has presented to the Im 
perial Library the original MS, of Humboldt’s Coamoa, 


Tre Paris correspondent of The (Philadelphia) Publish 
era’ Circular narrates In mitigation of M. de Lamartine’s 
doings that during his absenee from home a number of 
letters for him accumulated which sontained between 
$8,000 and $12,000, and which, through the cafelessiess 
of & perVait, Were burned, 


Mi. Richand Monnis las prepared as a part of the 
Aldine Serica & Hew edition Of Chaco Which eantaing 
thies new posiis, iia Primd, Ledultevaut Riehease, and 
Prosperity, of Whose gentiinencss The Athenwuni ek 
presses a doubt, saying that at all eyenis they “are 
élearly Rot in the eondition in Which they left Chaucer's 
pe 9 





A NW edition of the Hisays of Elia contains among | 
Matter now published for the first time Lamb's explana- | 
tion of his pseudonym. 


Mr. Tom Hoop writes to The Atheneum to silence the 
doubts which have been expressed of the genuineness of 
A Song for the Nineteenth. His father did write these | 
verses, he says, while travelling with the 19th Polish 
Infantry to Bromberg, 


AMONG rare and sumptuous editions is a new Hundred 
Guinea Edition of the Bible, of which Mr. Mackenzie, of 
Glasgow, has printed but twelve copies. Its size is atlas 
folio, the type great primer, with two small central col- 
umuns of references, and a thick red border surrounding 
the page. The paper, which is very heavy, has been 
made at large cost expressly for the work, which the 
twelve fortunate owners will doubtless value fully. 


Lawn experienée and te introdice among its characters the 


id 


Mr. C. W. Woop, son of the Mrs, Henry Wood who | 
has just had her personality invaded, after some experi- | 
ence in the business in London, Leipzig, and Paris, has | 
established himself in London as a publisher, chiefly of | 
fiction. 


Mn. Joun Tras has just completed his fortieth annual 
volume of important facts in science and art, which im- 
pels Zhe Bookseller to suggest the propriety of a govern- 
ment pension for one who has labored so indefatigably 
for popular enlightenment, 


Mr. Tikoporsm MARrtin, an intimate friend of Profes. 
sor William Edmonston Aytoun, and joint author with 
him of the Bon Gaultier ballads, is writing a biography 
of the professor, to be published during the summer, 


Mr. 1, 8, DALLAS, one of the critics of The 7imes and 
author of The Gay Science, has been recently married to 
Mise Ieabella Glyn, the tragic actress, whose Lady Mac- 
beth and Hermione were especially admirable, 


Somp hitherto unpublished letters from Leigh Hunt to 
the aon and grandson of Hazlitt have been. printed in 
Noteaand Queriea. 


M. HAVIN has opened a subscription for the erection In 
Paris of aetatue to Voltaire; but it is thought that the 
Jesuits can, and will, exercise sufficient Interest to frua 
trate the plan. 


Gustave VPamevyrad—author, among much else, of 
Debit and Cpedit, whieh many admirers of German fetion 
pronotiice the best novel ever written—is a candidate to 
represent Kefurt in the North German Parliament, Gott 
fried Kinkel aid Professor Moiminsen, the histofian of 
Hottie, ave also Parliaiientary eandidates, 


Tite late Countess de Heigne wrote a novel entitled 
Vie Puasion dana le Grand Monde, said te narrate her 


Duke de lagusa (Marshal Marmont), Mines, Néeamicr 
and De Staél, This she submitted to M. Mainte-Heuye, 
Who dissuaded her from publication; but it has since her 
eath been given to the public, to the great mortifica- 
tion of her family and the occasion of no small sensation 

in Paris society, | 





ArnrEemus Warp heads the published list of contribu. | 
tors to Zhe Fumily Friend, among whom are Andrew 
Halliday, Walter Thornbury, Tom Hood, Arthur A*Beck- 
et, and other names well known here, while among the 
artists are the Dalziel Brothers. 


Mr. GkoRGE WasHINGTON Moon’s Elijah is in its 
third edition, which has been so thoroughly revised that 
scarcely a dozen stanzas, it is said, remain unchanged. 


Mr. Henry ViIZETELLY is about to publish The Story 
of The Diamond Necklace, which is here, says his an- 
nouncement, “ told in detail for the first time, chiefly by 





the aid of original letters, official and other documents, 


and contemporary memoirs recently made public; and 
comprising a sketch of the life of the Countess de La 
Motte, pretended contidante of Marie Antoinette, with 
particulars of the careers of the other actors in thig re. 
maurkable drama.” 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Announcements cannot be made unless received on or before the 
Saturday preceding the date of publication, 





GQ, W. Canteron & Co,, Now York: 

Mosby and his Men, By J, Marehall Crawford, 

History of the Lawt Confederate Cruiser, the Shenandoah 
By Cornelia B, Hunt, one of her ofleers, Iustrated, : 

More than a Match, By the Author of Recommended to 
Mercy, ete, 

Bent, not Broken, By Geo, Manville Fenn, 

Lives of the Queens of Kngland, By Agnes Strickland 
Abridged edition, F 

Jonn BK. Porren & Co,, Philadelphia; 

Historical and Secret Memoira of the Empresa Jorephing 
By Malle, M, A, Le Normand, 2 vola, ‘ 

Memoira of the Courtot Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, 
By Madame Campan, @ vols, 

Memotraof Mary, Queen of Seota, By Misa Benger, 

Memoirs of Anne Boleyn, By Misa Benger 

eryueure of the Queens of France, By Mra, Forbes Bush, 
Q vols, 

Half Hours in Bible Landa; or, Stories and Sketches frow 
the Seriptures and the Haat, By Hey, P.O, Headley, 6 vols, 
With tuaty Hluatrations, 

0, Jupp & Cu., New York: 
Atierican Pumulugy, Part tot Apples, By Dr. John Way 


Q vols, 


der, 
Binall Prult Culturist, By Andrew 8, Puller 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


I. The Journal of Maurice de Cuerin, with an 
Essay by Matthew Arnuld and a Memoir by Sainte-Beuve. 
Translated by E. Thornton Fisher, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the Brooklyn Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 12mo, $1 25. 

** To all who love poetry Guérin deserves to be something more 
than a name. He has, above all, a sense of what there is 
adorable and secret in the life of nature. His magic of 
expression will make his name remembered in all literature.”’"— 
Matthew Arnold. 


il. The Huguenot Calley-Slave : Being the Autobi- 
ography of a French Protestant condemned to the Galleys 
for the sake of his Religion. Translated from the French 
of Jean Marteilhe. 12mo, $1 50. 

**Open the book where you will and it is almost impossible to 
lay it down again. ‘It is,’ says M. Michelet, ‘a book of the first 
order, distinguished by the charming naiveté of its recital by its 
angelic sweetness, written as if between earth and heaven.’ Re- 
cords like these do honor to religion and to humanity.”"—ZLondon 
Reader. 

‘A more valuable contribution to the records of genuine mar- 
tyrology could hardly be found, The style of the narrative, in 
its graphic simplicity, reminds us of Defoe; but the well au- 
thenticated facts which it relates are more interesting than fic- 
tion, and the incidents not less strange. There is no polemical 
design nor any element of theological bitterness in this volume, 
To record the virtuee of noble-hearted men, not to reopen 
wounds, nor to cast odium on creeds or churches, has been the 
motive of its publication.”"—London Quarterly Review. 

lil. Humboldt’s Letters to a Lady. With an In 
troduction by Charles Godfrey Leland. A new edition. 
16mo, $1 60. 

“Models of pure thought, good counsel, and wise philosophy.” 
—Philadelphia Bvenirg Bulletin, 

“It would be idle to attempt gathering the gems from this 
work, which is made up of them. 


the self-directed current, we wish It in the hands of all our read- 
ere."’—Missourd Republican. 

IV. King Rene'’s Daughter. *! %. 

Vv. Poems by Robert K. Weeks. # %. 

Vi. Faith Unwin's Ordeal. 


author of Lost and Won, #1 8, 
“Two Nova~s worth Heanina,”—Nation, 
Who Breaks—-Pays. Skirmishing, Thirdedition 


How ready, Pride $1 9 each 


Copies of any of the above by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 


FICE, 
“s LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 
4651 Broome Mirest, New York, 


As a guide to a calm, pure 
life, of which pains, sorrows, and annoyances can never disturb 


By Georgiana M, Craik, 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
| ERARY REFERENCE. 


Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 
| turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


The Bureau Undertakes: 


IL—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 

Il.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND 10 SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS. 

Ill.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION. 

IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO THE BUREAU, INDICATING DE- 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS. 

V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU. 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED, 

VL—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEKUMS AND EN. 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS, 

VII.—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS. 
VILL.—T'O PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 

PARIS, AND LONDON. 

TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 

PARTIOS OR FOR LIBRARINS, AND TO SEAROM 

FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS, 

X—TO PROVIDE SHORTHAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDIEASHS, SERMONS, JUDUKS' CHARGES, 
HTC, KITE BEFORBHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIO. 
TATION, OH ON PUBLIC DELIVERY, 


IX. 


The Huvean requires a fee af One Dollar before any Comméiarion 
de underlaken, The eubaequent ehargea vary in accordance with 
the aotual rervive rendered, 

All Vominianiona should be acddrened 7) 

The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
13 NABBAU BTHMMT, NEW YORK, 





Lectirers and Lyceume invited to pat themaelves in communt 
cation with the Bureau, Charge for entering name, &1, 


“ The subject is here searched through and through, and here 
after, when any one wishes to know anything about the opinions of 
mankind on this topic, he must refer to this book.”—Unitarian 
Monthly Magazine. 


ALGER’S FUTURE LIFE. 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 MERCER STREET (NEAR HOWARD), NEW YORK. 


A NEW EDITION (THE FOURTH), REVISED, OF 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF A FUTURE LIFE, 


AS IT HAS PREVAILED IN ALL NATIONS AND AGES. 


By Wm. R. Atorr. 

To which is appended a complete History of the Literature of 
the Doctrine of a Future Life; or, A Catalogue of Works relating 
to the Nature, Origin, and Destiny of the Soul. The titles classi 
fled and arranged chronologically, with notes and an index of at- 
thors and subjects. By EzraAbbot, Associate Librarian of Harvard 
University. Fourth edition, royal 8vo, pp. 924, cloth, $4 50; half 
calf, $7. 

“ We do not hesitate to commend the work as a monument of 
rare intellectual labor, patient and conscientious research, ¢& 
emplary fairness of judgment, and acute philosophical discrimin- 
ation, One of the most forcible chapters in the volume is de 
voted to the grounds of the belief ina future life, Among these 
Mr. Alger attaches peculiar importance to those furnished by 
philosophical reflection, and sustained by rational proofs, O0t 
whole life, he argues, i4 a series of preparations for a higher life, 
All the spiritual powers which we develop constitute an athletle 
training for the future, The ideal treasures which we accummnlate 
are preliminary attainments for the same end, Man alone fore 
knows hia own death, ‘This foreknowledge la given to prepare 
him for a succeeding existence, Ile has wondrous impulses to 
ward futurity, which, like the Inatinetive Might of birds before 
their actual inigration, betuken his destiny to another lime. 
The more one lives for Immortality, the stronger proofs he finds 
ofa deathloss exiatence, In earnest communion with our owt 
selves, we becume conscious of our own eternity. "—N. 1 Trib 
une, 

Hor sale at principal bookstores, and mailed by publisher em 
receipt of price, 


Librarians, Litterateurs, and Booksellers 
Will fid the complete Liste of leading Publishers in the tinirone 
THADH Lis? CHROULAK, & volume of HOO pages, Price 1 by wna 
post-paid, 

Any books published will be supplied at lowest prise 


HOWARD CHALLEN, Publisher, 
1HOH Chestnut Hireet, Philadelphlt 
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WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
47 anp 49 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISHERS OF THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
HAVE ADDED TO THER List 


WEBSTER’'S DICTIONARIES, 
Hitherto published by Misans, Mason Bnos,, and will hereafter 
bo the publishers of the following books of that valuable series: 
Wrneren's Primany Dierronany, 





“ Hlian Senoo, Dietronany, 

“ CouNTING-Houan Dierionany, 
“ Anmy AND Navy Dicrionany, 
ComMon Senoot Drerionany, 
bd Acapvemte Dictionary, 
Poorsr Diertonany, 


Orders from the trade are solicited, and will recetve prompt 
attention, 
Liberal terma will be given, 


REMOVAL, 


We take thie opportunity of Informing our customers and the 
rade In general that we have moved Into our new building, 


47 and 49 Greene Street, New York, 
Betweett Grand and Breeme Streets, 


Mr, Vandenhofi's Morning Readings. 

fhe Bubseription List for MR. Geo. VAN HPAHUPR’s BIX PHI 
VATH HHADINGS, to take place ih the Chapel of the University, 
Washington Baiiare, of Ratifdays ih Lent, sommeneing Batirday, 
Gi March, is peed ab doies’s (late Crawen's) Roukstore, a4i 
fiveadway, Where Prograniines aid Hekets far the pouree may he 
procufed, Pl eke. Wiret Heading, Oth Mareh 

SHAKESPEARE AND DICKENS, 

_——— 

a6 Cents to Save 25 Dollars, —lisabwan’s Kenzine 
jnsiantly Femoyes Palit and Grease Spots and cleans Gloves, 
filks, Ribbons, etc., equal to new. Sold by Druggists, 

Chapped Hands and Face, Sore Lips, ete,, 
cured at once by the use of Heaeman’s Campuor Ice with 
GiyceRIne; keeps the hands soft in the coldest weather. See 
that you get the Genuine. Sold by Druggists. 





Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Swollen Clands, 
etc., etc. 





A Worp or Apvice To FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
GENERALLY.—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of diseases, 
the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif- 
ferent afflictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail. 

For sale at all the principal druggists’. 


PH. EPPELSHEIMER, Agent, 
56 Cedar Street. 
Penn. Salt Manufacturing Company's 
Saponifier. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT. 


There is no article known producing such excellent and cheap 
soap as this SAPONIFIER. In saving your waste grease, and 
using the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
Soap, that will cost you 2c. per lb.; and if you buy the grease, it 
will come only to 6c, or %c. per Ib. 

For sale at all tho principal grocers’, druggists’, and general 
dealers’, 


——. 


Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 


A CAPITAL OPPORTUNITY. 

Wanted ~A young man of literary taste and some executive 
ability to enter a partnership already well established and flour- 
Ishing in & salubrious Southern clty, Capital required from 
$5,000 to $5,000, 

It is believed to be a fine opening for establishing a position at 
Once permanent, powerful, and profitable, 

Addters Amaniwan Bunmat ron Lirenany Rerenenon, 


wanted Immediately—A person well acquainted with 
o Clty and vielnity, of unimpeachable repute, good habits, gentle 
hee Address, and unbounded energy, to canvase the beat clreles 
tend miners 10 A first-class publication which has an exeep, 
ion bOsition And inflienes, ‘To an individual really porseaning 
: © (ualifeations and willing to enter with persistent activity 
DOW the task, Highly reminerative terme will be promptly grant: 
nena (1A the first instance atrietly by letter only) BuPHA: 
Naw ENT, AMBKIOAN HunBAU oF LitananyY TtnrennNon, 119 

sit Street, stating previous occupation and naming references, 


Addvens ~ 


American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
188 Nassau Hivest, New York, 


CGEORCE STECK & CO. 


Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 


At the Fair of the American Inatitute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 


Firat promium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited, Send for Cireulara, 
WAREROOMS, 141 KIGHTH STREET, Naw Yor, 
Botwoon Broadway and Fourth Avenue, 


KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE! 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICK! 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by Cuenaymen, Pavarcrans, and Pro 
FRARIONAL M&N as the Cheapent, Healthiest, and Beat Beverage 
in the World! 
Specially recommended by 
Bishop Janes, 


and nearly all the Bishops and Clergymen of the M, Bi, Chureh, 
Also by 


Dr. lreneus Prime, 
editor of the New York Observer, and by 
Dr, Themas A. Upham, 
of Bowdolh Callege, Maine, ana 
Rev. Dr, Bushnell, 
of Hartford, Hy the 
N. ¥. Eye infirmary. 

(it ean he sed alnne, AF, if preferable, ane third af Jaya mixed 
With two-thirds af en P's Hasp lypia will make fuer Coffee than 
dava alone, and destroy the nervous effect of the latter.) 

For Sale by all Grocers North and South, 

The Trade supplied through the New York City Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct trom the Manufactory, 154 Reade Street, New 

ork, 

RICHARD DAVIES, 


Proprietor and General Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees, 





NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


63 WILLIAM STREET, 


Presents more favorable terms for Insurance than any other 
Company in the United States. 
ALL OUR LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ARE Non- 
ForRFEITING. 
THIRTY DAYS OF GRACE ALLOWED ON ANY RENEWAL 
PAYMENT, AND THE INSURANCE CONTINUED 
DURING THAT TIME. 





No Restriction on Travel in the United States or any part of North 
America north of the southern Cape of Florida, or in Hurope, 
at any season of the year. 





NO EXTRA CHARGE IN CONSEQUENCE OF CHANGE OF 
EMPLOYMENT AFTER THE POLICY IS ISSUED. 





In addition to the security heretofore offered, we call particular 
attention to the following: 

By a recent act of the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
Company is authorized to make special deposits with the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department, and receive therefor 
Registered Policies, bearing the seal of the department, and a 
certificate that the policy is secured by pledge of public stocks 
under a special trust, created by an act of the Legislature in 
favor of the “Nonta America Lire Insurance Company” ex- 
clusively. This makes every Registered Policy as secure to the 
holder as a National Bank Note or a United States Bond, 





DIVIDEND, JAN, 1, 1866, 46 PER CENT, 
OFFICERS; 
T, T. Menwim, Vice-President, N.D. Monaan, President, 
1, J, Mennirr, Actuary, J. W. Menniun, Seoretary,. 
J. H, Henny, M.D., Medical Ha ©, N. Monaan, Assistant Seore- 
aminer. tary. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH: 
Ne.son FY, Kyane, General Agent, 494 Walnut Street, 


BOSTON BRANCH: 
6 TrAveLipns’ Burioine, 90 State Atreet, 
HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
45 WALL STREET, 


JANTARY 1, 1567 


CASH CAPITAL, , ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ ’ » 400,000 00 
SUKPLUA, ee & . 2s e je LOL, HAL 61 
ABAITA, , ' ’ ’ ' ’ ’ » 8661881 61 


Wire and Inland Inaurance effected in the Western and Southern 
fitates through the * Underwriters’ Agency," 


Bon). 8. Walcott, Premident, 





1, Reomeen Lane, Seoretary, 


MERCANTILE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CO., 
35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Assots January 1,1867, . . $1,261,849 


ORGANIZED APRIL, 1844, 
During the past year this company haa paid to its policy-holders, 
IN CASH, 
arebatement on premiums, in lieu of scrip, equivalent in value to 
an average acrip dividend of 
TWENTY PER CENT, 

Inatead of isauing a serip dividend to dealers, based on the 
prineiple that all classes of riske are equally profitable, this Com- 
pany makes auch cash abatement or diseount from the eurrent 
rates, when premiums are pald, aa the general experience of 
underwritera will warrant, and the net profita remaining at the 
elose of the year will be divided te the Stockholders, 

This Company continues to make Inetiranee on Marine and tn 
land Navigation and Transportation Risks, on the most favorable 
terme, including Risks of Merchandise of all kinds, Hills, ana 
Mrelght. 

Policies issiied, making loss payable ii Gold af Curreney at the 
OFries in New Your, of 1h Blerllig ab the OrFies Of RaPRROWS 
Bas, & Ca., 14 Liverpaal 


HLLWOOD WALTHR, President 
CHAS, NHWOOMRB, Vice-President. 
6. J. DESPARD, Secretary, 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 


MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


FLORENCE REVERSIBLE FEED 
LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


—_—— 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 








The Creat Family Sewing Machine. 


GROVER & BAKER’S. 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the “ Lock-Stitch,”’ and rank highest on account of the 

Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 


Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application,— 
Report of the American Institute. : 


PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 


FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 


SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOOK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 
Ait, WAnRAN TAD THE Pune JviCc# oF THE GRAPE, 


WINKS PREPARHD AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
BACHAMENTAL PURPOSES, 
IMPORTED WINKS OF HVERY DESCRIPTION, 
JAMES J. LYONS, 


foie Aga, 





600 Broadway, under the ft, Nicholas Hotel 


Ta at arn 
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Round Table. 


The 





Just PuniisnEep, Fourtn Eprrion or THR 


Memoir of George N. Briggs, !ate Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, ctc. By W. C. Richards, With illustrations, 


etc. Royal 12mo, cloth, $2 50. 


The fourth edition of this excellent and very popular work has 
just been issued, and a supply can now be furnished, Ministers 
and laymen are talking about it, and are using their influence to 
give ita wide circulation, No better book, save the Bible, can be 
placed in the hands of young men, 


The Philadelphia Episcopalian says: 

** We have not met with the biography of any public man since 
reading that of Wilberforce which has pleased us 80 much, ° 
The gentleman, the patriot, the Christian, shine CONSPICUOUSLY 
in his career, 

“The book should be read by every American citizen. The 
Young Men's Christian Associations should place a copy in every 
reading room, We should like to see a copy chained to every 

“congressman's desk, and placed in every statesman’s hands. 

“Gov. Briggs was a marvel, and, like the psalmist,; ‘a wonder 
unto many,’ a wonder of mental and moral power, an exhibition 
of true human greatness; but above ail, and which only can ac- 
count for all, his character is a miracle of divine grace.” 


ALs0, THE SECOND EDITION OF 


The New Birth; or, The Work of the Holy 
Spirit. By Prof. A. Phelps, author of The Still Hour. 
Price $1 25. 


A Beautirut Book ror BEREAVED PARENTS : 


Our Little One, Tue Lirtte Suor, Tue Lirrte Fert, 
Tue LittLte Footsteps. A Choice Collection of Poetry, 
with Illustrations. 16mo, cloth, 7 cents. A fine edition 
on large size toned paper, $1 50. 


Little shoes, suggesting the little feet that wore them, and the 
little footsteps twken, illustrate what Dr. Chalmers would call 
THE POWER OF LITTLES. 

Most of the pieces composing this beautiful little volume be- 
Jong te the fractional currency of literature, yet they have a 
GOLDEN BASIS. 


*,* Copies sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of the price. 





In PREss: 


Annual of Scientific Discovery; or, Year Book 
of Facts for 1866 and 1867. By Dr. Samuel 
Kneeland. 

ALs0, 

The Progress of Doctrine in the New Testa- 
ment. Bampton Lectures. By Thomas D. Ber- 
nard, Exeter College. 12mo, cloth. 


COULD & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street, Boston. 





Just PUBLISHED. 


THOUCHTS SELECTED FROM THE WRIT- 
INCS CF HORACE MANN. 


16mo, bevelled boards, red or gilt edges, price $1 50. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of the 
price. 


H. B. FULLER, 
Successor TO WALKER, FULLER & Co., 
245 Washington Street, Boston. 








THE MOST CHARMING ‘BOOK EVER WRITTEN 
FOR CHILDREN, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE 


HISTORY OF A MOUTHFUL OF BREAD, 


AND.ITS EFFECTS ON THE ORGANIZATION OF 
MEN AND ANIMALS, 


By Jean Mace, 
Translated from the French by Mrs. Garrr. 
edition, in 1 vol, 12mo, price $2, 


AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


KALDENBERG & SON, 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS OF GENUINE 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


4and 6 John Street, near Broadway, 
, INITIALS, ETC,, 


PORTRAITS CUT ON PIPES, 


NB. 
every Pipe to Color. 
A large and select stock now on hand, 
*,* Special attention given to Orders from the Country, 


Repairing, Bolling, Mounting, ete., are a Speplalty with ts, 


GOOD BRANDS OF TOHACUO FoR SALI, 


Firet American 


The Meenscnaum te positively the near, and we warrant 


(Mar. 2, 1867 





TWENTY SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 
oF THE 
NEW YORK 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE 112 AND 114 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY 1, 1867. 


LIFE 


Amount of Assets, January 1, 1866, $4,881,919 70 

Amount of premiums received during 
1866, $2,736,062 43 

Amount of interest received and accrued, 


including premiums on gold, etc., . 352,742 04 
o Pp & , , ge ee 3,088,804 4? 
$7,970,724 17 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid losses by death, m $480,197 33 
Paid on account of Deposit. for Minors, UU 44 
Paid for ee go of Dividends, Ah- 
puities, and surrendered and can- 
celled Policies, 827,838 42 
Paid Sala:ies, Printing, and Office Ex- 
enses, . ° 91,3878 95 
Paid Commissions and Agence Expenees, 230,796 95 
Paid for Advertising and Medical Exam- 
inations, 88,616 62 
Paid Taxes, Internal Revenue Stamps, 
and Law Expenses, . > e 24,007 71 
——-———-_ 1,242,907 52 





$6,727,81 6 65 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand, in Bank, and deposited - 
Union Trust Company, 
Invested in United States Stocks, cost 
(Market value, $2.523,753 25. ) 
Eavested § in New York City “Bank Stocks, 


$532,154 79 
2,399,591 24 


co és oni 52,561 50 
(Market value, $5 7,518.) 
Invested in New York State Stocks, cost, 791,436 54 
(Market value, $825,890.) 
Invested in other Stocks, cost, . ; 21,687 50 
(Market value, $30,000.) 
Loans on demand, secured by U. 8. m 
other Stocks, . 344,600 00 
—* value, $381,526. 5 
Real Estate, we 115,608 87 
(Market value, $225, “009. ) 
Bonds and Mortgages, 402,450 00 
Premium Notes on existing Policies, 
bearing Interest, . 1,384,821 40 
Quarterly “and semi-annual Premiums 
due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1867, . . 336,438 89 
Accrued Interest (not due) to ‘Jan. 1 i, 1867, 64,246 25 


Accrued Rents (not due) to Jan. 1, i867, 
Premiums on Policies in hands of ‘Agents 
and in course of transmission,. . 289,745 35 


$6,727,816 65 
The Trustees have declared a return Premium as follows: A 
SCRIP DIVIDEND of FIFTY PER CENT. upon all participating 
premiums on existing policies which were issued twelve months 
prior to January 1, 1867, and the redemption of the Dividends de- 
clared in 1865, 
Pg ag nor will be redeemed in cash on and after the first Mon- 
pon A in March next, on presentation at the Home Office. Policies 

ubject to Notes will be credited with the Redemption on the 
settlement of next premium, 
By order of the Board 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 
During the year 7,296 A ae were issued, ensuring 
22,734,306. 


2,474 32 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE COMPANY, Jan. 1, 1867. 
6,727,816 65 


Assets as above at cost, ‘ ° ° 
(Market value $7,009,092 25. ‘s 
Reserved for losses due subsequent to 


January 1, 1867, . ° 64,291 45 
Reserved for "Reported losses, awaiting 

proofs, etc., 40,000 00 
Reserved for Special Deposit for minor 

children, . 214 32 


Amount reserved for reiusurance on all 
exist:ng policies (valuations at 4 per 
cent. interest, net premium), 


. 4,979,867 99 
Return Premium, declared prior to 1864, 


payable on demand, ° . 93,394 96 
Return Premium, 1865 (now to ‘be nid), . 831,643 56 
Return Premium, 1866 ental value), . 420 817 86 


Return Premium, 1897 (present value), 
Special Reserve (not divided), . 


57,302 00 
191,194 51 


~ $6,727,816 65 


TRUSTEES 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insur- 


ance ¢ 1” 
Joun M. NIXON (Doremus & Nixon, Dry Goods), 46 Warren 


8 DAVID DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South 
treet, 
ISAAC ©, KENDALL, Union Buildings, corner of William 
and Pine Streeta, 
DANIEL §, MILLER (late Dater, Miller & Co 
WM. ©, DUSENBERRY (Real Eetate Broker) 
HENRY K, BOGERT (Bogert & Kneeland), ‘a William Street, 
JOUN L, ROGERS (ate Wyeth, Kogers & Co,, Importers), 
54 William Street, 
JOUN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 
DUDLEY b, FULLER (Fuller, Lord & Co.), 189 Greenwich 


Street, 
TOnN E, WILLIAMS, President of the erepeieee Bank, 
WM, H, APPLETON "(Appletou & Uo,, Publishers), 443 and 
445 ate 4 
ROBERT B, COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Stationers), 106 
Leonard Street, 
WIL “ ran BARTON (Win Barton & Son), 62 Wall Street, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 05 Front Street. 
SANFORD OOBB, President Kagle Fire Insurance Uo,, TL Wall 


treet 
OSGOOD, Banker (Van Schaick, Massett & Co.), 


., Grocers), 


GEORGE A, 
12 William Street, 

HENKY BOWERS (Bowers, Beeckman & Bradford, jr., Dry 
Goods), 59 Leonard Street, 

CHARLES L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, 


Dry Goods), 66 
Leunard Street, 
MORHIS FRANKLIN, President. 


ISAAU OU, KENDALL, Vice-President, 
WILLIAM H. BHBKS, Actuary, 
GoukoLite M. BAN'TA, Cashier, 
OUHNE J OGEHT 
GHONGE Wik us, pire, — | Medical Heaminers. 
CHARLES WIGHT, wb, Assistant Medical Maaminer, 


FIRST CABIN, . . . 


- ihenedauee 


Steam to ane aan at Queenstown 


(Ireland), 
The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying U, 8, Mails, 


EVERY SATURDAY, 
EVERY WEDNESDay, 


From Pier 45, Nontu River, 


RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY, 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 


Payable in Gold. Payable in vied 


- STEERAGE, ..., + $30 
to London, .. to London, ° eee 
toreris, «© « 2 e 1 to Paris, , 


45 
Passage by the Wednesday Steamers—First Cabin, $110; Sin 


age, $35—payable in Currency. 


Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, etc,, 


at moderate rates. 


Steerage paseage from Liverpool or Queenstown, $45, 
Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their friends, 
For further information apply at the Company's Offices, 
J. G. DALE, Agent, 
15 sitinenbat ae New tem. 








HUDSON RIVER 


Extras (except Piano Music). 
Gymnastics for Ladies; 
Sor the very best Christian Education. 


a 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE POUPARY 
OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, 161 1 BROADWAY. 
Assets, 1867, . . . . « $2,000,000 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President, 
Bb, F. JOHNSON, Vice-President. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary, 
H. LASSING, Manager of Agencies. 
GEO. T. SHIPLEY, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, CoLumBia County, N. Y. 
$300 a Year. No 


Term opens April 15. Lewis's 
Military Drill for Gents. Zvery facility 


Eighteen Instructors; eight Departments. 


REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., 
Principal, 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CURRENT LITER- 
ATURE. 
SAMPSON LOW & CO. 


Beg to call attention to the following works published by them, 
of especial value to persons interested in obtaining English 
and American books, at home or abroad, 





The Publishers’ Circular, and General Record of 
British and Foreign Literature; giving a transcript of the 
title-page, number of pages, plates, size, price, and publish: 
er’s name of every work published in Great Britain, and 
every work of interest published abroad, with lists of all the 
publishing houses. Published regularly on the 1st and 15th 
of every month and forwarded post free to all parts of the 
world on payment of 8s, per annum, 


The English Catalogue of Books; giving tho 
date of publication of every book published, from 1835 to 
1863, in addition to the title, size, price, and publisher, in one 
alphabet. An entirely new work, combining the copyrights 
of the “ London Catalogue" and the * British Catalogue." 
One thick volume of 900 pages, half morocco, 45s, 

*,* Supplements for the years 1864 and 1865, uniform, con 
tinue this work to the present date, 3s. 6d. each. 


Index to the Subjects of Books Published In 
the United Kingdom During Twonty 
Yeoars— 1837-1857. Containing as many as 74,000 references, 
under subjects, so as to ensure immediate reference to the 
books on the subject required, each giving title, price, pub 
lishor, and date. ‘lwo valuable appendices aro also givea—A, 
containing full lists of all libraries, collections, series, and 
mincellanies; and B, alist of literary societios, printing 
cletios, and their lesues, 1 vol, royal Svo, morocco, £1 
Vol, IL, from 1457, in preparation, 


Tho American Catalogue; or, English Guido to 
American Literature; giving the full title of original works 
published in the United States of America, With compre 
hensive index, Svo, 28, 6d, 

Supplementary Hats sent regularly to purchasers of Amer 
ican books every month, 


The Handy-Book of Patent and Copyright 
Law, English and Foreign. Hy James Fraser, 
Kay. Post Sv, cloth, 4a, 6d, 


A Concise Summary of the Law of English 
and French Cop pyright Law and Interna 
tional Law. By Veter Burke, 12mo, 5s. 


Sampson Low & Co, undertake the selection and forwarding i 
new books linmediately on their publication, and can offer spel ‘: 
facilities to public institutions, merehaite, emrpners and wut A 
eellers abroad, in obtaining thelr orders promptly executer Hi 
books, maps, ‘stationery, imusie, and other branches of the bu 
hess, 

London! SAMPSON 
Nw i and Colonial 
luiise, Ludgate Hill. 


LW, BON & MANSTON, Buglthy 
Houksellers and Publishers, Mille 
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